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Will specifications alone 
give you the best spring? 





Sometimes, yes . . . but there are 
times when strict adherence to specifica- 
tions may present manufacturing diffi- 


culties to the springmaker whose cost may reach unnecessary proportions. 


Your spring specifications are thoroughly analyzed by Wallace Barnes 
engineers — not only for suitability of material, dimensional and load 
tolerances — but also for the best method of production. If there are 
advantages to be gained by a change in design or material and still give 


required results, you are advised. 


This is just one of many safeguards your order receives when it bears 
the destination ‘Wallace Barnes.”’ 


Ahhekue Burnes SPRINGS 


SMALL STAMPINGS * WIRE FORMS * HAIRSPRINGS * COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL 












WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 
BRISTOL, CONN 





DIVISION OF THE ASSOCIATED SPRING CORP. 
AND IN CANADA, THE WALLACE BARNES CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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UT STEEL COMING FOR DSC MUS 
ANEW M/CL*™ DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 


_ BEING ERECTED | AT NEW HAVEN, COMM. 


Lae 







Haven, Conn., scheduled to begin rolling by October 1, 1948 . . . to 
give Eastern customers 60,000 tons additional producing capacity . . . 
practically at their stockroom doors. 


|“ F Now under construction . . . a big, new cold rolled strip mill in New 


Improvements at our Detroit Mill to step up that unit’s producing capac- 
ity to 150,000 tons a year . . . to increase the supply of cold rolled 
strip available to Midwestern customers by about 35,000 tons a year. 


Sf 2aTKOLT 


And D.S.C. Reminds You.... 


Dependable Dan Our Customers’ Man That our Detroit mill... our Reliance Division network and our Craine- 
Invites Correspondence Regarding 


Schrage Steel Division will continue to do everything possible to keep 

Your Normal and Regular : : ni : ; 
Requirements your production rolling . . giving every account equitable considera- 
Frankly, we may be unable to eccept tion . . . constantly planning and working toward greater production 


new business now, but looking ahead, 
we would like to keep you informed 
about our expanding facilities. 


. ee, 
iv f 1 u 1H I 1 PROCESSORS AND DisTRIBUTORS OF JOB-FITTED sweet AND STRIP STEEL 
General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
Plants: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Lyndhurst, N. J., Worcester, Mass. | 
§ T Hg i A Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, New Haven, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Toledo 
Products: SHEETS—Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled Pickled . . . Cold Rolled . . . Long Terne 
. Galvanized; PLATES; COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths . . . 


> Slit or Round Edge . . . All T. 5 
CORPORATION jc 


PRODUCERS OF CRAINE-SCHRAGE STEEL DIVISION 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL DISTRIBUTORS AND DIRECT MILL REPRESENTATIVES - 
Warehouse and General Office: 8701 Epworth Blivd., Detroit 4, Mich. 
Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Toledo, Indianapolis 
Products: Cold Drawn and Hot Rolled Carbon and Alloy Steel Bars . . . Tool Steels . . . 
Drill Rod . . . Wire Rope, etc. . J 


and supply . . . and towards higher standards of steel service. 
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HE COULDN'T 


A true story of insurance service — told for Connecticut 
businessmen. 

“I’m afraid Tom will never work again,” the foreman 
said, the day the ambulance took the injured man away. 
While loading blankets into a washer, Tom’s right arm was 
caught between two rolls, and badly crushed. 

For a while, it seemed that the foreman’s prediction 
would come true. Skilled surgery saved Tom’s arm, but he 
couldn’t straighten his elbow or close his fingers. A job was 
out of the question. 

Then he entered Liberty Mutual’s Rehabilitation Center 
in Boston. There, expert physical therapy improved his 
wasted arm. Occupational therapy — shop work with 
specially designed equipment — restored his grasp. Grad- 
ually his hand grew stronger, finger and shoulder movement 
improved, his elbow straightened. Before he left, Tom was 
making articles in the carpentry shop for his friends. With 
his skill, he regained his confidence. He left the Center 
ready to get back to work. 


AND THEY THOUGHT 





COME BACK! 


This is but one of many ways Liberty Mutual works to 
keep you safe from high insurance premiums... safe from 
accidents to employees . . . safe from inadequate insurance. 
It all adds up to strong protection at low cost. 

Telephone or write any one of our Branch Offices listed 
below, for complete information. 









| LIBERTY 


INSU 
ROM! 


RANCE COMPANY 
E OFBICE BOSTON 


. ing writer of 
| The leading write’ 
| Compensation Insurance it America 





x We work to keep you safe x 





177 State Street — Bridgeport 3, Tel. 51106 
54 Church Street — Hartford 1, Tel. 77131 


65 Whitney Avenue — New Haven 10, Tel. 73541 
322 Main Street — Stamford, Tel. 47323 


20 East Main Street — Waterbury 22, Tel. 35368 
51 Empire Street — Providence 3, R. |., Tel. Gaspee 2600 


And in 99 Principal Cities from Coast fo Coast 
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AMUEL L. CLEMENS once warned, 
“Never get into a spraying match with 
a skunk!” That was mighty good advice, 
because the skunk just naturally has you 
outclassed from the start. The brand of 
stench he doles out is powerful and his 
equipment is simple and efficient. . . . 
The time has come, however, when, 
despite our natural inclinations to the con- 
trary, we must take a stand against the 


stinking, virulent polecat threat of Com- 


W. E. DITMARS, President « 





PUT IT APTLY 





. BUT 


munism. Against the stink spread and nur- 
tured by persons whose purpose it is to 


break down our government, incite civil 
strife and wreck our industrial machine. 


The very next time one of these pole- 
cats begins to spread his stink in your 
vicinity, no matter how he tries to disguise 
or perfume it with “All-American” flavor, 
recognize it for what it is and act accord- 
ingly. Every true American just naturally 
knows how to deal with a skunk... . 


AY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


16 ARBOR ST., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1891 


HARTFORD, CONN. + 230 PARK AVE., 
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Connecticut’s Most Important Resource 





By Epwarp INGRAHAM, President 


N my first message to Association members and to 

other readers of Connecticut Industry, which appeared 

in the January, 1947, issue, I stressed the urgent need 
for management to dramatize the economic truths about 
how we live to their employees, stockholders and to their 
respective communities during 1947. As I review the 
efforts of Connecticut companies in 1947 to create greater 
understanding among these groups, I am gratified to note 
substantial increases in the educational efforts of many 
industrial organizations and other groups of employers in 
the state. 

Despite the improvement in management's educational 
efforts, we have yet barely broken ground in the overall 
educational job that must be done if we would do our part 
in winning the battle for human freedom. It will require 
far more intense effort by many more companies, large 
and small, to win our present fight against the forces that 
mislead men with false promises of greater good through 
more government controls combined with free spending 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

To be specific, there is one job of imparting knowledge 
about Connecticut industry as a whole that needs doing 
badly right now. 

Almost everyone will agree that Connecticut is an 
important industrial state, but few people really under- 
stand the extent to which the livelihood of every man, 
woman and child in the state depends on the jobs created 
by manufacturing activity. Here are a few important facts 
that every industrial employee, every teacher, clergyman, 
legislator, union leader, and every molder of public opinion 
should know in order that they may avoid making recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly which are likely to 
injure the future expansion of industry and the welfare 
of its employees whom they desire to help. 

First, the industries of the state provide a livelihood 
for 51 out of every 100 -persons gainfully employed, or 
jobs for 409,600 persons out of 796,550 employed in the 
state, according to State Labor Department figures in 
October. During November, even this high proportion of 
industrial workers was increased by 2,600, to reach a total 
figure of 412,200. 

Second, these 409,600 jobs paying on the average of 
around $53 per week, or approximately $4 more than the 
national average, produces a weekly income of $21,708,800 
and an annual income of $1,128,857,000. 

Third, if we use the national figure of 60 million em- 
ployed, or one to every two and one-third persons in the 
country, as a multiple, we will discover that Connecticut 
industry directly supports 955,733 persons out of our 
present estimated population of around 1,900,000 people, 
and indirectly a substantial additional number. 

The real significance of industry's overwhelming con- 
tribution to the welfare of the state becomes all the more 
startling as we compare its 409,600 employees and its 
51.4% of the total employment to the other employing 
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groups as of last October. These groups include: Wholesale 
and retail employment, 116,900, or 14.7%; state and 
federal employees, with 62,600, or 7.9% of total employ- 
ment; insurance, finance and real estate, employing 37,700 
persons, or 4.7%; service industries, employing 36,500, 
or 4.6%; utilities and transportation, employing 31,700, 
or 4%; semi-public, charitable institutions, etc., employing 
30,000, or 3.8%; agricultural employment, 29,750, or 
3.7%; construction, employing 29,500, or 3.7%; and in- 
terstate railroad employment of 12,300, or 1.5%. 

Collectively, all non-manufacturing jobs totaled only 
386,950 or 48.6% of the total employed in the state. Even 
the next largest employer, or wholesale and retail trade 
combined, employs only slightly over one-third as many 
as industry. 

Indirectly, it is quite obvious that industrial expendi- 
tures for materials, services and payrolls are responsible 
for the creation of 50% or more of the non-manufacturing 
jobs. Without employees as consumers it is safe to assume 
that agriculture would be on a sustenance rather than on 
a commercial basis. Construction, which depends so much 
on contracts for manufacturing buildings, warehouses and 
homes for industrial workers, would also be reduced to a 
mere fraction of its present volume and employment with- 
out the support of industry. Retail and wholesale trade, 
transportation, service industries, public utilities and even 
government activities likewise depend, to a substantial 
degree, upon the needs of industry and the men and women 
employed by it, for their business. 

If we compare the importance of industry in Connecti- 
cut to that of the thirteen leading industrial states with 
which we are in competition, we discover that Connecticut 
ranks highest with over 20% of its population employed 
in manufacturing industry. The thirteen competitive states 
together with the percentage of population employed in 
industry are as follows: Rhode Island, 199%; New Jersey, 
17%; Michigan, 16%; Massachusetts, 16%; Ohio, 152%; 
Delaware, 1512%; Illinois, 149%; Pennsylvania, 1312%; 
Indiana, 13%; New York, 13%; Maine, 13%; Wiscon- 
sin, 1214%; California, 7%. 

An examination of the foregoing facts and figures 
reveals that extreme caution should be exercised before 
enacting legislation that would tend to discourage indus- 
trial operations and reduce the number of productive work- 
ers in the most important segment of the state’s economy. 
For example, any unfavorable legislation or general busi- 
ness recession that would cause the loss of only 10,000 jobs 
at today’s average weekly pay, would mean a loss of 
$27,560,000 of income annually- to the workers of the 
state, or more than the amount of revenue the General 
Assembly sought to raise by the sales tax. 

Let us enlist our employees and the leaders of all groups 

.in our respective communities in the fight to protect and 
promote the welfare of all Connecticut citizens by safe- 
guarding industry—the state’s most important resource. 





Free Enterprise 
Is Dying of Ignorance 


By DR. MILLARD C, FAUGHT, Executive Vice-President, Young & Faught, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 


AN INDICTMENT 


Defendants: American business- 
men, both large and small. 
Charge: Free Enterprise is Dying 


of Ignorance—And it’s OUR 
Fault. 


That's a pretty serious charge. But 
when the plaintiff, Free Enterprise, is 
finally dead—and that shouldn't be 
too long the way we are killing it 
off—the only question will be whether 
it was outright murder by free enter- 
prise’s enemies or involuntary man- 
slaughter by its friends. In either case 
most of us who have any responsibility 
as businessmen and friends of free 
enterprise, will be accessories before 
the fact. 

The epitaph might well read: 

Here lies Free Enterprise, 

Taken for granted in life, 

He died among friends—of neglect. 


But to get on with this indictment, 
let's do something every businessman 
is always talking about but seldom 
does when discussing free enterprise— 
let’s look at some facts. A good place 
to look is in the pages of our daily 
press. If you want to ponder a really 
significant fact, just keep a list for a 
few days of what might be called 
“social friction” stories, especially 
those involving business operations, 
and see how many of them can be 
traced back to ignorance of how our 
free enterprise system works. 


As a so-called professional in the 
field of economic analysis and a stu- 
dent of human relationships in busi- 
ness, I have been watching these 
“ignorance frictions” that swirl around 
us for a long time and with as much 
objectivity as I can muster. Having 
done so, it is my honest and earnest 
opinion that our free enterprise sys- 
tem is rapidly losing ground against 
its enemies within and without. 

But (and this is the tragic irony of 
the situation) the basic cause of this 
“decline and fall” of our free enter- 
prise system is not a failure of the 
mechanics of the system. (On this 
score one can easily prove, with the 
facts at hand, that mechanically the 


New York, N. Y. 





NO ONE IS GREATLY ALARMED by the periodic predictions 
of scientists that some day the sun may burn itself out or explode. 
The sun keeps coming up every morning with reassuring regu- 
larity, so we just take it for granted. Unfortunately, we seem to 
accept the sunny and favorable economic climate of our free en- 
terprise system with the same bland taking-for-granted attitude. 


As a staunch believer in the free-enterprise system, I am 
increasingly alarmed and impatient with this easy-going manner 
which presumes that good old free enterprise, like our temperate 
climate, will always be with us. The facts are these: In the past 
twenty-five years free enterprise has virtually become extinct 
throughout the rest of the world and that process can not only 
happen here; it is already happening. 


Dr. Millard C. Faught, in a recent talk before the 48th con- 
vention of the National Metal Trades Association, clearly and 
forcefully indicated where we all are at fault and what we can 
do to remedy the situation. The following article, based on his 
talk, touches on the most interesting and pertinent points. I 
seriously urge that we not only read and study it, but take the 


action he recommends. 


WALTER E. DITMARS 
President 


Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford, Connecticut. 





system is growing more efficient every 
day.) Rather, the prime cause of the 
incipient death of free enterprise is 
just plain ignorance of what the sys- 
tem does and how it does it. And to 
crown the bitter logic of this tragedy 
of errors, the ignorance exists mostly 
in the minds of those people who are 
themselves the main beneficiaries of 
free enterprise and who, if you ask 
them, would tell you in all honesty 
that they are in favor of free enter- 
prise. 

The causes of this ridiculous and 
dangerous situation are many, but they 
cannot hide the fact that the chief 
blame comes to rest squarely on our 
desks as businessmen—as the execu- 
tives, the managers, the operators, the 
men who make the free enterprise 
system work. 

We have simply become so en- 
tranced with the increasing technical 
complexities of making and selling 
mousetraps that we've completely lost 
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track of why we are doing it. Now, 
at the eleventh hour, destiny seems 
to be tapping on our shoulders to tell 
us that man does not live by mouse- 
traps alone, nor by indoor plumbing 
nor by dollars per hour nor even by 
two chickens in every pot. And be- 
cause that is so, we mousetrap makers 
have begun to accumulate a lot of 
trouble—troubles which have nothing 
to do with designing and building 
better gadgets, but which are so ser- 
ious that sometimes they stop produc- 
tion of our gadgets engirely. In time 
they'll stop the whole system unless 
we do a lot more about solving them 
than we have so far. 


We Take Too Much For Granted 


Did you ever stop to think that this 
wonderful free enterprise system is 
also the most complicated, inter-re- 
lated, variable economic phenomenon 
ever devised by man; that it works 
primarily by trial and error; that it 
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takes 142 odd million people to make 
it work, and that none of them can 
control the decisions of more than the 
most minute fraction of the others; 
that if any one segment of the system 
breaks down the damage is quickly 
communicated to all the rest of it? 


Yet, we as businessmen, talk off- 
handedly about this bewilderingly 
complex system as if it were itself a 
simple-action mousetrap. Then we 
grow impatient at our wives, our 
youngsters, their school teachers, and 
our workers because they don’t savvy 
what we mean by “inventory turn- 
over,” “overhead,” “sinking funds” 
and “reserves for obsolescence.” Small 
wonder that our verbal vagaries about 
“free enterprise,” “capitalism,” and 
the like slide off their minds without 
leaving a scratch. 


We Might as Well Talk Latin 


Some day when you've caught your- 
self indulging in high priced executive 
gobbledegook and free-wheeling plati- 
tudes about free enterprise, just stop 
and ponder this: 


Some 36,000,000 persons in this 
country—more than a third of the 
adult public—are between 20 and 35 
years of age. This group includes al- 
most all the “public” who were re- 
cently engaged in defending our 
American way of life, including our 
free enterprise business. system. Now, 
consider that in 1930 all these people 
were either small children or were just 
beginning to be adults. This means 
that virtually all their sense of values 
—their concepts of what is important 
or unimportant about democratic 
government, free enterprise, private 
property, social and economic free- 
doms of the individual have been 
formed during: 

An era of world-wide depression 

and total war; 

An era of one domestic political 
regime, dedicated in large part 
to a modification of many tradi- 
tional concepts of American life; 

An era filled with sinister and 
despotic, but nevertheless dra- 
matic, economic and social ex- 
perimentation all over the world; 

An era marked by instabilities, 
doubts and uncertainties which 
in turn have engendered cynicism 
and scoffing on the surface of 
our society and made possible 
steady “boring from within” by 
those who thrive on such condi- 
tions; 

An era highlighted by closed 
banks, idle factories, NRA’s, 





DR. MILLARD C. FAUGHT 


plowed-under pigs, technocracy, 
ham-and-egg political platforms 
and something-for-nothing eco- 
nomics. 

Obviously the platitudes about the 
good old days of free enterprise do 
not mean the same to this public as 
they mean to the average business 
man. The current public just wasn’t 
around in the good old days of free 
enterprise. 

We talk about the “dynamics” of 
free enterprise. You're doggone right 
it’s a dynamic system. It’s so dynamic 
that every twenty years it has to be 
sold all over again to a new genera- 
tion of people who know little ot 
nothing about its virtues and rewards. 

We scratch our corporate heads and 
wonder where the public gets such 
“crazy notions” as: 

—That for every dollar of wages 
management takes out a dollar of 
profit. 

—That taxes on corporations can be 
substituted for taxes on people. 
—That wages at any given figure can 
be raised as much as 15% across 
the board without increasing prices, 

etc., etc. 


Where do they get these cockeyed: 


answers? They get ‘em from adding 
up equally cockeyed information, or 
they think ‘em up to substitute for 
information on making mousetraps. 
As a result, too many of the public 
are like the radio contestant who lost 
$16 because he had the idea that a 
“closed shop” was one that was on 
strike. 

And how many-businessmen do you 
suppose could explain—or have ex- 
plained—the following satisfactorily 
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to their wives; or their secretaries, or 

their workers; or their share of the 

“public”: 

—Why many corporations have re- 
ceived huge “tax rebates” in the 
postwar period while personal taxes 
have remained at all-time highs. 

—Why companies carry accounts 
labeled “reserves” and “undivided 
profits;” : 

—Why a new machine that does 100 
men’s work can create more jobs 
than it replaces; 

—What the Sherman Antitrust Act 
and the Interstate Commerce laws 
have to do with a local labor dis- 
pute; 

—What productivity has to do with 
whether wages can be raised with- 
out affecting prices; 


And how many businessmen have 
handy some nice single-sentence ex- 
planations of portal-to-portal pay, 
guaranteed annual wages and second- 
ary boycotts for Mr. Man-in-the- 
street? If we are to “save the free en- 
terprise system from dying of ignor- 
ance, someone—indeed a lot of some- 
ones—must start explaining some of 
these things. And quickly. 


“Widows and Orphans” 


If you can only back up far enough 
to get a little perspective on some of 
the things we as businessmen do un- 
der the heading of “good industrial 
relations” you can sometimes find 
some good laughs—except that it 
ain't funny in the long run. 


For instance, of late it has become 
all the rage to slick up the annual 
report—shiny coated paper, four col- 
ors, tassels on each copy and a separate 
envelope to mail it in. But what about 
the guts of the report? Except for a 
few pie charts and silhouettes of little 
men, bushel baskets, and boxes split 
down the middle to represent a “half 
a thousand,” the same old accountant’s 
gobbledegook and the columns of add- 
ing machine hocus pocus are still in 
there. 


We make a big whoop do-do about 
stockholders being made up of widows 
and housewives, gas station attendants, 
farmers, and high school students. 
Well, if these are the owners of Ameri- 
can business, why do we send them 
reports on how we're running their 
businesses that a CPA can’t read with- 
out a reference book handy? Recent 
surveys raise very real doubt that the 
average stockholder knows much if 
anything more about business opera- 
tions that does the average worker. 

(Continued on page 32) 


AERIAL VIEW OF ROGERS CORPORATION PLANT AT GOODYEAR 


Ten Years of Progress 


at Rogers Corporation 


N July 19 the Rogers Corpora- 

tion completed its first ten 

years in Goodyear, Conn. An 
old American company, established in 
1832, Rogers had, up until 1937, cen- 
tered all its operations in Manchester. 
When an expansion of facilities be- 
came necessary, the large mill and 
related buildings in Goodyear were 
purchased. 

Before 1937 the company employed 
no one in Goodyear and manufactured 
a limited number of fibrous materials 
in its Manchester plants. Today Rog- 
ers employs 210 people at the Good- 
year plant and makes a wide variety 
of fibrous materials. In addition, the 
company has a Fabricating Division 
which manufactures parts out of its 
materials for use by a large number 
of industries, including electrical and 
electronics equipment and radio manu- 
facturers. 

Simultaneously with the acquisition 
of the Goodyear facilities, Rogers 
launched a program of intensive re- 
search and development. The objective 
was two-fold—to improve existing 


Rogers products and to create new 
ones. This program led promptly to 
profitable diversification. It enabled 
Rogers to take advantage of both sud- 
den and long range developments in 
the field of industrial materials. 

For example, a New England plant 
which had been manufacturing mate- 


SAUL M. SILVERSTEIN, 
President of Rogers Corporation 
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rials for shoe midsoles and counters, 
was completely gutted by fire. An in- 
terview with one of the officials of 
the unfortunate company led Rogers’ 
executives to believe that they could 
make the shoe products. Speed, how- 
ever, was vitally important. 

The shoe industry was surprised 
and delighted by the fact that Rogers, 
within only three weeks time, was able 
to start shipping acceptable material in 
carload quantities. Today the com- 
pany is providing shoe manufacturers 
with three different materials, which 
are being used for midsoles, shanks, 
counters and dutchmen. These mate- 
rials are deft blends of synthetic 
and/or natural rubber and other 
agents, in combination with cellulose 
fibers. 

Rogers research activity also en- 
abled it to enter the plastics field. It 
was discovered that the company’s 
cellulose products could be combined 
with phenolic resins to produce a 
molding material with excellent 
strength and appearance characteris- 

(Continued on page 31) 





(Top, Reading down) VIEW OF THE BEATER ROOM where fibers are purified and 
slowly hydrated. 


BEATER-PREPARED FIBERS are brought to the wet laminating machines where the 
sheets are formed. 


SECTION OF THE FINISHING ROOM. On the left sheets are being calendered. On 
the right, the sheets are being trimmed with a slitting machine. 


AT BOTTOM IS SHOWN the experimental machine which Rogers developed to run 
production samples with as little as 25 pounds of material. 
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AN IDEA OF THE RANGE OF USES to 
which Rogers materials and fabricating 
services are put may be gained from this 
photograph. The top article is a gasket 
for a distributor; the second product is 
a jewelry box insert, and the third is an 
insulating part fabricated for the electri- 


cal industry. 
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2 3,000,000? 
53,000,000? 


All the thin BS we had to buy from other peo le to make Our business 
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Materials from Which to make our Products, bur thousands Of other 
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from here tw there From the ox cart to the automobile, from the stagecoach to the locomonve, from 
the prumitive canor 10 the steamship, the story has been the same — greater progress through sacreased 


rowed progress of boch commercials 
our work to you and your family and your 


1y One milhoa air passengers landed oa 
U. $. soil from Europe, Latin Americ East, Im May, 1947, the scheduled airlines 
alone provided more than half as much pas " 

‘And just last month, they handled 2,570, 


1 im a few days; aed for a surprisingly 
ship and receive goods faster than by aay other method. 

Your owe individual make in mutary amanon ws even more clear Sul fresh aad grim 10 our mew. 
ries is the mos verrible war im all hiswory. Our great military leaders, as well as those of our receat 
enemies, have teutibed thet Aur Power was the greatest single factor 10 wiomiag the war Recogminag 
this, every American citizen ought so ash himself, today, whether this oation is maincaining i Air 
Power at the mrength eecemary (0 preserve our sational security 
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PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES © HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS © CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES © SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


In May of last year, United Aircraft Cor- 
poration inaugurated a series of monthly, 
6-column x 18” newspaper advertisements in 
and around their plant areas in Bridgeport 
and Hartford. These chatty, informal inser- 
tions present, via the effective technique of 
questions and answers, the important role 
the company plays in the life of Connecticut, 
the aircraft industry and the entire country. 

This two page presentation is a sample of the type of plain A recent survey indicated exceptionally high 
hard facts that will win greater understanding and friends reader interest in the series. Concurrent 
for industry among all groups. CI desires to publish tam- With this effort, reprints are mailed each 
ples of other similar efforts made by industries in the state month to 750 selected state, civic and business 
as they are made available. leaders in Connecticut. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF WILCOX-CRITTENDEN PLANT IN MIDDLETOWN 


Wilcox-Crittenden’s 


Century of Service 


T was just over 100 years ago—on 
|: cold winter’s day in 1847—that 
young Eldridge Penfield, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., accepted a challenge. 


Foreman Collins was thawing out 
a frozen sail in Ben Butler's Sail Loft, 
and passed the remark that if some 
of the idlers huddled about the stove 
would only employ some of their spare 
time and invent a metal grommet, the 
sailmaker’s life would be pleasant, 
indeed. 

Penfield couldn’t erase the thought 
from his mind. Soon afterwards—with 
typical Yankee ingenuity—he had de- 
veloped a metallic washer grommet, 
the sail eyelet grommet as we know 
it today. 

He began the manufacture of this 
revolutionary item, and was shortly 
joined in his venture by William W. 
Wilcox, 19 years of age, and the real 
founder of Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
Inc. 

Foot and hand presses were used 
to turn out grommets—a slow, tedious 


process. Wilcox was the businessman 
of the team, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore he was on his way to introduce 


the grommets to sailmakers all up and 
down the Atlantic Coast. By that 
(Continued on page 30) 


PHELPS INGERSOLL, WILCOX-CRITTENDEN PRESIDENT 
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Your Crate Is Your Courier 


FRANK W. GREEN, Packing Consultant 


YOU WANT your personal courier carefully-trained, confident, trust- 
worthy, dignified and cosmopolitan. He must perform his mission with 
fortitude, express strength and integrity, and create goodwill. Your 
shipping containers are the real couriers of your business. They give 
the first impression of your product and tangibly represent you through- 
out the distribution system. Can they meet the standards you want in 


your couriers? 


mornings we had during October. 

I drove into a lovely New Eng- 
land valley and came upon a huge 
machine shop. The clean dignified 
mill buildings, the trim, well kept 
gardens, the modern office, the playing 
field, the new cafeteria all reflected 
the care and pride of the workers. 
Could this be the plant that was doing 
such a poor packaging job? 

Everyone | met was rightly proud 
of their modern production and 
materials handling system. They were 
pleased, too, with their world famous 
up-to-date products. And they bragged 
that they hadn't changed their packag- 
ing for thirty years. By no change, 
they meant that they had successfully 
protected their packaging methods and 
container designs from being modern- 
ized. But like anything else, a certain 
amount of change had evolved—con- 
tainers originally limited to a thousand 
pounds carried well so they tried 
twelve hundred pounds. They heard 
of no damage so they made it a little 
larger and tried fifteen hundred 


I: was one of those beautiful fall 


pounds. Before the war they added a 
couple of cleats and got the load up 
to eighteen hundred pounds. When I 
arrived they had twenty-five hundred 
pounds in the same old type of box. 
Their losses were running into many 
thousands of dollars. New plants all 
over the world were being delayed be- 
cause the machines could not be used. 
The rude awakening of this Rip Van 
Winkle plant found them blinking 
with the sleep of ages as we started to 
replan the whole set-up. It turned out 
that thirty percent was saved on their 
packing operations by the introduc- 
tion of engineered packaging. Deliv- 
ery of the products was assured. 


Poor Packaging — Losses 


That story is true. Your plant may 
not have let things ride for thirty years 
but it is probably ten years or more 
since your packaging was studied with 
a fresh view-point and thorough 
know-how. Most plants have never 
had their set-up analyzed by an experi- 
enced packaging engineer. 

The decisions on container and 


: + 
111 FREE 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH, taken at the Port of Manila, shows the condition of American 
shipments at the time of arrival in a foreign port. It could be a picture of almost any 
port today. Current reports of world port conditions are filled with statements about 
heavy losses on American goods because of poor packaging. 
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BEFORE THE WAR the author of this 
article was a packaging and packing 
specialist with Bird & Son, East Walpole, 
Mass., and worked with Riley & Downer 
of Orange, N. J. and the Pennsylvania 
Box & Lumber Co. of Philadelphia. He 
had previously been employed by the In- 
dustrial Engineering Department of the 
Robert Gair Co. During the war he was 
adjutant and administrative officer of the 
Springfield Ordnance District, afterwards 
serving as Deputy Chief of the Packaging 
Branch of the Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation receiving the rank of Major. 
He was also a member of Joint Army- 
Navy Packaging Committees. He is now 
a packaging consultant and is located in 
Springfield, Mass. 


package design and selection are too 
important to pass on to a Traffic De- 
partment employee, a buyer or a ship- 
ping clerk. This work has become too 
technical and requires highly special- 
ized knowledge and broad practical 
experience in the field of package en- 
gineering. 

The past ten years have witnessed 
great technical improvements in 
materials handling, transportation and 
packaging. But the loss and damage 
curve has risen steadily to an all time 
high of over 150 million dollars for 
reported losses—to say nothing of un- 
reported losses at the plants or from 
consignees who were willing to patch 
an item rather than take the time to 
complain and wait again. 

Let’s also look at the export record. 
The following comment, which is 
typical, was offered by a well known 
manufacturers’ representative in Afri- 
ca, “Packing: many U. S. shipments 
are packed in deplorable fashion. 
Transportation here is far different 








FURTHER EVIDENCE of the need for adequate packaging. ‘The light wooden boxes 
used for this American shipment were not strong enough for heavy theatre seats. Lack 
of proper interior packing allowed movement and ultimate failure of the containers. 
If there is any doubt about a package then you may be sure it will fail under today’s 


conditions. To ship a package about which you can not be certain is a waste of all the 
material and labor which went into the product. 


from the U. S. and there are frequent 
loadings and unloadings and consider- 
able pilferage. Many cartons arrive 
empty or with contents so damaged 
that they must be sold below cost. 
Many importers prefer to buy even at 
higher prices if the goods are packed 
in strong cases.’ 

Methods, materials and that all im- 
portant know-how and experience are 
available to everyone. But damage 
claims continue to increase. Why? 

Adequate trained personnel and 
equipment are provided for the pro- 
duction and sale of merchandise and 
materials. Each step is considered part 
of the “cost” of the product. Distribu- 
tion is established and sales contracts 
completed. Just how the products are 
prepared for delivery is too often left 
to untrained executives and employees. 
Packaging and packing are seldom 
considered as part of the “cost” but 
more often are carried as an “expense” 
item. The non-economic losses which 
result from poor packaging represent 
the loss of the material and labor in- 
volved in the production of the mer- 
chandise. At the same time the Ameri- 
can people and American industry, 
as well as the people of the world, are 
being deprived of much needed goods. 

Remember, when your product goes 
into its shipping container, it repre- 
sents all the combined efforts of capi- 
tal, labor and management. It is more 
valuable then than at any time during 
manufacture. It is worth delivering 
and it is worth protecting. 

Scientific packaging and packing 
can provide the answers. The answers 


must be developed for each product 
and should be approached on an im- 
partial basis. Today cost-conscious 
management is tending toward tailor- 

made packaging for the actual needs 
of the product. This method of cus- 
tom-construction is always more ef- 
ficient and often cheaper. 

Handling, storage and shipment, as 
each applies to the items, must be 
studied. The packaging engineer must 
keep up-to-date on these subjects so 
he can clearly visualize the conditions 
and hazards which must be met. 

The product must be studied to de- 
cide the need for preservation against 
rust, corrosion and fungus, for cush- 
ioning, blocking and mooring. Pos- 
sible advantages of disassembly must 
also be studied. 

Any previous packaging methods 
and damage reports must be checked 
to locate the weak points as these fac- 
tors will greatly influence the final 
decisions. 

The final determination of packag- 
ing and packing specifications can only 
be made after thorough study and 
probably a few simple tests. They 
must be based upon practical experi- 
ence and laboratory studies. The de- 
cisions should not be clouded by 
prejudices in favor of one or another 
type of packing material. 


Savings Through Proper Packing 
Methods 


The purpose of the study may be 
to pack for delivery. The results may 
include a great many other things. It 
may be that the actual cost of packing 
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can be greatly reduced through re- 
design. It may be possible to closely 
integrate the production and packing 
operations and thus save labor and 
materials handling. It may be that the 
overall size will be reduced or the 
number of shipping units lessened 
and so save storage space, shipping 
cubage and labor. 


A large textile mill was shipping 
machines to a branch plant in India. 
The number of shipping units per 
machine was reduced from eleven to 
eight with an accompanying reduction 
in cubage of from 351 to 282 cu. ft. 
Better, safer shipping containers were 
at the same time provided at a lower 
cost per unit. The overall savings of 
69 cu. ft., one thousand pounds gross 
weight and several hundred board feet 
of lumber per machine represented 
a saving of many thousands of dollars 
in a few months. 


On another job it was found that 
style four nailed wood boxes (good 
for a thousand pounds when properly 
made) were being used for four 
thousand pounds. The box was re- 
placed by a special skid base wood 
sheathed crate. This crate proved far 
superior in performance than the box. 
At the same time the cubage was re- 
duced by approximately ten percent 
with a corresponding saving in lum- 
ber, storage and carrying charges. 
Handling costs were cut in half. 


At Montgomery Ward it was found 
that it is often better to increase the 
initial cost of the packing material if 
by so doing the packing operations 
are reduced with a resulting saving in 
man hours. This reverses the usual 
theory of buying the least expensive 
materials. 


Good Packing Brings Good Will 


In one important industry it was 
found that 80% of the merchandise 
received from several hundred manu- 
facturers had to be repacked by the 
distributors before it could be deliv- 
ered to the retailers. This caused lost 
time, duplication of packing materials 
and labor, extra handling, destruction 
of expensive advertising materials. 
Careful planning could have avoided 
these losses and would have gained 
larger unit sales to the retailer. 


It often costs much in sales expenses 
and salaries to gain a really good cus- 
tomer. All this can be lost by one or 
two unsatisfactory deliveries. Sound 
business can not be based upon single 
sales but must be planned on a long 
term basis. The manufacturer who 

(Continued on page 43) 
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N January 1, 1948, the follow- 
Or new Association directors 

took office, each for a term of 
four years: John C. Cairns, Executive 
Vice President, The Stanley Works, 
New Britain; David Ayr, President 
and General Manager, The Hendey 
Machine Co., Torrington; William S. 
Lowe, President, The Winsted Hard- 
ware Mfg. Co., Winsted; Robert B. 
Davis, Vice President and General 
Manager, Raybestos Division, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridgeport; 
and H. R. Giese, Vice President and 
Works Manager, Sargent & Company, 
New Haven. 


xe 





JOHN C. CAIRNS 





DAVID AYR 


Meet Our New Directors 


JOHN C. CAIRNS, who will repre- 
sent Hartford County, replaces R. L. 
White, President of Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain. 


A graduate of Yale University and 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Mr. Cairns joined the 
Stanley Works in September, 1924. 
Two years later he was sent to Europe 
to become resident manager of the 
firm’s continental plant, and returned 
in 1933 to become vice president and 
general manager of the Stanley Works 
of Canada at Hamilton, Ontario. 


He returned to the New Britain 
plant in 1937 and four years later was 
elected a vice president and a director, 
in charge of the hardware division. 
He assumed his present post in Janu- 
ary, 1945. 


Mr. Cairns also serves on the boards 
of directors of the American Paper 
Goods Company, North & Judd Mfg. 
Company and Gaylord Farm Sana- 


torium. 


x «we 


DAVID AYR, who replaces L. J. 
Ross, Vice President, The Torrington 
Company, Torrington, as a director 
representing Litchfield County, is a 
native of Scotland. 


He received his early training in 
the machine tool business at Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, Rhode 





WILLIAM S. LOWE 
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Island, and later became associated 
with the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company of Buffalo, New York. 


During the first World War he was 
identified with the Russell Motor Car 
Company of Toronto in the capacity 
of Works Manager of the company’s 
Buffalo plants. At the conclusion of 
the war he became vice president and 
general manager of the Russell Gear 
& Machine Company, Toronto, and 
in 1924 he joined the Pratt & Whitney 
Division of Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany as works manager. 


He has held his present position as 
president and general manager of The 


(Continued on page 34) 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





HARTFORD PRODUCTS COR- 
PORATION, a subsidiary of the 
Silex Company, Hartford, has been 
chosen to produce the new vacuum 
type coffee maker recently designed 
for the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. 

A number of special features in 
connection with the Firestone “Su- 
preme” Coffee maker includes a coil 
heating unit at the base, so constructed 
as to prevent the heat transferring to 
the head of the table. The coffee mak- 
ers will be manufactured at the New 
Haven plant of the company. 

x kk 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COM- 
PANY, Waterbury, has purchased a 
war surplus brass strip plant formerly 
operated by the Kenosha Brass Com- 
pany at Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

War Assets Administration de- 
scribed the transaction as including 
six acres of land, three main buildings 
and certain specified items of ma- 
chinery and equipment, including the 
ordnance termination inventory. 

The plant consists of a cold rolling 
and annealing building; a press build- 
ing and a hot rolling mill. 


x* * 


IT HAS BEEN REVEALED by 
Charles H. Granger, president of the 
Waterbury Tool Division of Vickers, 
Inc., Waterbury, that the company’s 


PAPERBOARD 


COMPAR T 


SINCE 


offer to purchase the Hall Manufac- 
turing Company of Toledo, Ohio, has 
recently been approved. 

The Toledo company is a subsidiary 
of Aerodynamic Research and manu- 
factures automotive tool equipment. 
The Waterbury firm, which manufac- 
tures similar equipment, expects to 
move machinery and similar assets to 
Waterbury for consolidation. 

xk 
PLANS FOR A $3 MILLION plant 
expansion and improvement program 
by the Atlantic Carton Company, Nor- 
wich, were announced recently by 
company officials. 

The Norwich firm has acquired the 
National Pairpoint Company of New 
Bedford, and will transfer those opera- 
tions to Norwich. The New Bedford 
company is engaged in the production 
of paper used in the folding cartons 
made by Atlantic. In order to house 
the additional paper making equip- 
ment, the company’s plant on North 
Main and Second Street in Norwich 
will be nearly doubled in size, and a 
new power plant will be built to ar- 
range a smooth flow of materials. 


xk * 


THE THIRD ANNUAL dinner 
meeting of the “Twenty-Five Year 
Club” of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Co., Wallingford, was held recently 
at Waverly Inn, Cheshire, with 255 
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SNOW IS ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL—espe- 
cially in a photographic print, or repro- 
duced on paper with printer’s ink. While 
the inevitable “white stuff” means misery 
for some, to the winter sports enthusiasts 
it is the essence of enjoyment. For the 
benefit of those among our readers who 
must buck drifts and swear at stubborn 
tire chains we reproduce this month’s 
cover picture with a background tint sug- 
gestive of the fact that spring is just 
around the corner. Photo by Josef Scaylea. 


club members and company officials 
in attendance. 

The dinner was the occasion for 
welcoming sixteen new members into 
the group, which now includes 320 
active and pensioned Wallace em- 
ployees whose length of service totals 
11,252 years, or an average of slightly 
over 35 years per member. 


xk 


MANY OLD TUNES were revived 
in a resplendent minstrel show re- 
cently produced by the Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Old Timers’ Club, and twice 
presented in the high school audi- 
torium at Ansonia, where the com- 
pany’s main plant and executive of- 
fices are located. 

The F-B Old Timers’ group is com- 
posed of employees with twenty-five 
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Fark Cirmungham 
A eet Laity 


THE COLORFUL CAST of the minstrel 
Old Timers’ Club. 


or more years of company service. The 
proceeds of the show were added to 
the Farrel-Birmingham Old Timers’ 
assistance account, a fund built up 
and administered entirely by the mem- 
bership of the club. 

Franklin R. Hoadley, president of 
the company, was honorary chairman 
of the minstrel show committee, and 
the general chairman was William A. 
Bauer, Sr., president of the Old Tim- 
ers’ Club. 





show produced by the Farrel-Birmingham 


FRANK J. WALL, vice president 
of the New Haven Railroad and for 

many years a leader in transportation 
circles, died recently in Brookline, 
Mass. 

A graduate of Yale University, Mr. 
Wall started his railroad career as a 
clerk during summers while attending 
school. In 1912 he was appointed 
agent of the New Bedford, Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket Steamboat 
Company at New Bedford, and in 


NON-FERROUS 


1915 was made superintendent of that 
line. 

On February 14, 1933, he was 
elected vice president in charge of 
trafic for the New Haven Railroad, 
and in March, 1947, was made vice 
president, executive department. 

He was a member of the Railroad 
Contact Committee of the New Eng- 
land Shippers Advisory Board, of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Mar- 
ine Engineers, and of the American 
Society of Traffic and Transportation. 


xk *& 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS are 
being encouraged to visit the plant 
of the Raybestos Division of Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., in Stratford, as 
part of that company’s plan to famil- 
larize its neighbors with the work it 
is doing. 

Twenty-one Stratford High School 
chemistry seniors recently toured the 
factory and then spent nearly an hour 
in the Chemistry Laboratory learning 
the various phases of industrial chem- 
istry. Another group studying to be 
brake mechanics at the local trade 
school spent a full day in the com- 
pany’s brake service department, re- 





SAND - PERMANENT MOLD - DIE CASTINGS 


Heat Treating Facilities 





Laboratory and X-Ray 
Permanent and Die-casting Molds, Designed and Machined 


Pattern Shop 





HAMPDEN BRASS & ALUMINUM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 1, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 


for 


THE CONTROL OF LIGHT 
AND POWER 





SAFETY SWITCHES 
From 30 to 1200 
amperes 
Types A, C and D 





MOTOR STARTERS 
Manual and Magnetic 
For motors up to 


50 H. P. 





SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT 
All sequences and 
types for the various 
utility requirements 





MULTI-BREAKERS 


For home lighting 
and small motor 
circuits 





PANELBOARDS 
For light and power 


distribution. Fusible 
and circuit breaker 
types 


Send for Federalog #107 


FEDERAL 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
50 Paris Street Newark 5, N. J. 
Plants: 
Hartford, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 












A GROUP OF Stratford High School seniors who are studying chemistry visit the 
Raybestos Chem Lab with their instructor. 


ceiving practical demonstrations of 
the application and adjustment of 
brake lining on the company’s fleet of 
test cars. 

The firm last year inaugurated a 
Visitors Day, with the entire plant 
thrown open to the public. So suc- 
cessful was this program and so in- 
terested were the visitors that Robert 
B. Davis, general manager of Ray- 
bestos, has decided to make it an an- 
nual event. 


x *k *® 


A TEXTBOOK on “Sealing of Cor- 
rugated and Solid Fibre Containers” 
by J. D. Malcolmson, director of 
products development of Robert Gair 
Company, Inc., has recently been 
made available by that company, “free 
for the asking,” as an aid to shippers. 

The booklet graphically illustrates 
the most economical and efficient 
methods of sealing corrugated and 
solid fibre containers through the use 
of adhesives—hand sealing and auto- 
matic sealing; gummed paper tape; 
metal stitches and staples; and metal 
straps or wire. 

This is a complete revision of the 
standard work on the subject, and is 
issued as a third edition in an entirely 
new format. The booklet points out 
that “the shipment of an improperly 
sealed fibre container is unfair to the 
shipper, the consignee, the box-maker 
and the carrier. It is very easy to seal 
a case properly when you know how.” 


x 2k ® 
STOCKHOLDERS OF The South- 


ern New England Telephone Com- 
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pany have purchased 99,317 shares 
out of a total of 100,000 additional 
shares of capital stock offered for sale 
by the company recently. The “rights,” 
which were issued to stockholders of 
record on October 30 on the basis of 
one new share for each five held, ex- 
pired on November 21. G. G. Cope- 
land, treasurer, said that the company 
has no definite plans for the disposi- 
tion of the remaining shares. 


The proceeds of the issue are being 
used for the repayment of temporary 
loans from the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The loans 
have been used to finance the extensive 
telephone construction program which 
is under way throughout the state. 
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CALVERT CAREY has been elected 
president, and Fred Dunning has been 
elected executive vice president of 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, it was announced recently 
by Joseph A. Horne, chairman of the 
board of directors. 


Mr. Carey is the fifth president of 
the 79-year-old company, succeeding 
the late W. Gibson Carey, Jr., who 
died on October 4 as a result of a 
drowning accident in Florida. 

Mr. Horne also announced that Mr. 
Dunning will continue to serve as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the corporation. 

Calvert Carey joined Yale & Towne 
in 1934 as assistant to the vice presi- 
dent. He became a director in Decem- 
ber, 1942, and was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacture in 1943. 

A graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Mr. 
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CALVERT CAREY 


Carey completed a__ post-graduate 
course in ordnance that included one 
year at Columbia University, which 
conferred upon him the degree of 
Master of Science in 1921. He served 
in the Navy on various assignments 
from 1914 to 1931, when he was re- 
tired with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. He was recalled to active 
duty in 1932 for two more years. 





FRED DUNNING 


Mr. Dunning was born in England, 
coming to the United States in 1915 
to join the accounting firm of Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Company. In 1922 
he joined Yale & Towne as chief ac- 
countant of the corporation. In 1927 
he was appointed assistant secretary, 
and four years later he was also made 
assistant treasurer. 


In 1932 he succeeded W. Gibson 
Carey, Jr., as treasurer, and in addi- 
tion, in 1939, he was also appointed 
secretary. He has been a member of 
the board of directors since 1935. 
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ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE KEEN 


COMPETITION AHEAD? 
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Recent wage increases, and the practical cer- 
tainty of more to come, will soon eliminate profits 
for all but the low-cost manufacturers. 


Higher prices can only delay this. Labor will 
be certain to demand higher wages proportionate 
to price increases. It is a basic economic truth— 
which has been all but forgotten during recent 
years—that in normal times high prices restrict 
markets, while low prices expand them. 


The farsighted manufacturer will strive to put 
himself in a position where he will not have to rely 
on high prices for a profit. When the present back- 
logs of urgently needed orders have been used up, 
low prices—quality considered—will be the most 
effective sales argument against competitors. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that today 
by modernizing their management controls—Wage 
Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production and Plan- 
ning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, improved 
Manufacturing Methods, etc—with the help of 
Plocar Consultants. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 
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A Highly Specialized Service 


TO CONNECTICUT 


INDUSTRIES 


UR service is offered in the form of surveys, reports, instal- 

lation of improvements, and consultation. Our staff is quali- 
fied to give expert attention to all phases of the organization and 
operation of business enterprises, including: 


Organization and Administration 
Accounting, Budgeting, and 
Financial Planning 

Office Methods 

Production 

Plant and Office Layout 


Marketing 
Industrial Relations 
Job Analysis and 


Evaluation 
Labor Relations 
Wage Incentives 


It is our main task, as we see it, to supplement 
the talent, resources, and efforts of our clients. 


For details and references, write to 


WILLIAM K. PANZENHAGEN, Pres. 
Office Management Services, Inc., 
10 Allyn St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
TELEPHONE 7-3303 








COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR 


DESIGNING : ENGINEERING : 


STEEL MARKING DIES OF ALL KINDS 
STEEL TYPE AND TYPE HOLDERS 
INSERT MARKING ROLLER DIES 
MECHANICAL ENGRAVING 
DIE CASTING DIES FOR ZINC AND ALUMINUM 
DIES FOR MOLDING PLASTIC PARTS 


MAKING 


Craftsmen DIES FOR POWDER METALLURGY 
since 1871 DIES FOR EMBOSSING METAL 
——— Send for Catalog 


THE PARKER 


‘*‘Where Precision 


STAMP WORKS, 
oe a ae 
650 FRANKLIN AVENUE, HARTFORD 1, 


INC. 


CONN 
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AT CEREMONIES held at the 
Naugatuck Synthetic Rubber Plant, 
Division of the United States Rubber 
Company, recently, a certificate of 
merit was presented to W. T. Ford, 
production superintendent, by J. E. 
Caskey, assistant general manager of 
the division. 

The award was made by the Na- 
tional Safety Council to the plant for 
winning third place in the Group I, 
Division A, Rubber Section Contest 
for the period July, 1946 to July, 1947. 
The Naugatuck plant experienced but 
one lost time injury during the period 
of the contest and finished with a fre- 
quency of 1.53 injuries per million 
man hours worked. 





LEFT TO RIGHT: H. R. Gaetz, superin- 
tendent of the Synthetic Rubber Plant; 
F. Witkowski, president of local union 
No. 308; W. T. Ford, production superin- 


tendent, Synthetic Rubber Plant; J. E. 
Caskey, assistant general manager, Naug- 
atuck Chemical Division; and D. L. Mc- 
Collum, factory manager of Naugatuck 
Chemical division of the United States 
Rubber Company. 
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THE CON-SOL AUTOMATIC 
WELL DRILLER is an item added 
only recently to the state’s swelling 
list of manufactured products. Pro- 
duced in Wallingford by Consolidated 
Industries, the Con-Sol driller is power 
driven at approximately 38 strokes 
per minute and is designed for use 
by both professional and amateur well 
drillers. 

The machine occupies a space 6 x 6 
x 8’ high and weighs approximately 
450 pounds. The frame is constructed 
of channel and angle iron of suf- 
ficient weight and strength to with- 
stand years of hard use. The drive 
contains a “V” belt, pulleys and gears 
and an Archimedes cam. Its simple 
automatic operation consists of rais- 
ing the drill and then dropping it onto 
the surface to be drilled. 

Equipped with a braking or auto- 
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NEVER BEFORE have two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 
commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN ° BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 





Readily adapted to your individual re- 
quirements. Increases profits by speed- e 
ing production . . . promoting greater 
efficiency . . . utilizing valuable space 


without necessitating plant expansion 


_a> 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1925 THE 


gery HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 


. .. quaranteeing complete floor cover- 


age. Write today for Catalog. 


~ 200 WINCHESTER AVE., NEW HAVEN 3, CONN. 


Harry L. Magun We specialize in... 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 

GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Ver 


product styling 
packaging 


advertising art 


151 COURT ST., NEW HAVEN 
phone 7-2513 





STEEL CASTINGS 


Photostats 


From an ounce to ‘ . . 
1000 Ibs. each. Drafting Supplies 

Try us for fast " 

delivery when your 


Blueprints 


needs are urgent. 


© 
THE ; 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL Joseph Merritt & Co. 
COMPANY 166 Pearl Street Hartford 
BRANFORD CONNECTICUT Tel. 29498 








matic feed out device, the machine 
may be left unattended. To complete 
the machine a bailer is provided so 
that the silt and chips can be removed 
from the hole allowing the drill to 
work effectively. 





THE CONSOL WELL DIGGER assembled 
at the scene. 
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THE QUARTER CENTURY 
CLUB of the Greist Manufacturing 
Company held its annual banquet re- 
cently, with 30 members, company of- 
ficials and guests in attendance. 

M. D. Vanderbilt, president of the 
company, addressed the group, review- 
ing the history of the company and 
stressing the need for greater produc- 
tion to help those countries ravished 
by war. Hubert M. Greist, vice presi- 
dent, introduced and presented certi- 
ficates of membership to all members 
of the club. In addition, George Hin- 
man, with 51 years of service, and 
Edward Westlund, with 54 years of 
service, were each presented with a 
$500.00 bill. 

Other members of the club are 
Frank Scognamillo, Joseph Melotti, 
Lorenzo Altieri, Thomas Cairns, An- 
gelo Cirasuolo, Michael Civitello, 
Peter Cofano, Ralph Crocco, Joseph 
DeGale, Frank DiNardi, Norman 
Eddy, Lawrence Fazzone, William 
Korn, Nicholas Maturo, John Peter- 
son, Ralph Petrillo, Susie Pierce, 
Helen Walik, Clifford Word, Giu- 
seppe Cirasuolo, Anthony Malaro, 
John Cusano, Helena Caffery, Jack 
Fraser, Ralph Maturo, Fred Lane and 
Stephen Signore. 
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PLAX CORPORATION, one of 
Hartford's youngest concerns that has 
grown steadily since its beginning a 
dozen years ago as a separate research 
corporation, formed by the Hartford- 
Empire Company to study synthetic 
plastics for containers, has recently 
leased 90,000 square feet of floor 
space in the Niles-Bement-Pond plant 
in West Hartford. 

Business of the concern, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Hartford- 
Empire Company, now scattered in 
several locations in Hartford, will be 
concentrated in one spot, and produc- 
tion facilities will be greatly increased 
and improved. 

Operating executives of Plax in- 
clude Arthur T. Safford, Jr., vice 
president and general manager; James 
Bailey, vice president and director of 
research; Henry E. Griffith, sales 
manager; and G. C. Heldrich, factory 
manager. 


xk 


HERBERT H. PEASE, president of 
the New Britain Machine Company 
and head of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, recently 
addressed the fall meeting of the As- 
sociation held at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Pease called for the production 
of large quantities of the finest and 
most modern machine tools in behalf 
of both world reconstruction and our 
domestic economy, plus considera- 
tions of our own national defense, and 
advanced the following three-point 
recommendations: 

1. A change in the depreciation 
policy of the Treasury Department 
with respect to machine tools; 

2. A change in our basic tax laws 
that will permit companies to plow 
back more earnings into reequipment, 
without being penalized for doing so; 

3. An aggressive sales policy on 
the part of the machine tool industry, 
to prove to customers that new ma- 
chine tools today must be considered 
not in the light of their cost, but in 
the light of their performance in re- 
ducing operating costs. 


x ** 


SHERMAN H. PERRY has been 
promoted from general sales manager 
to vice president in charge of sales at 
the Chase Brass & Copper Co., it has 
been announced by the company. Mr. 
Perry will succeed Robert L. Coe, who 
was recently named a vice president 
of the Kennecott Copper Corp., the 
parent concern, and placed in charge 
of its fabricating subsidiaries. 
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DISTRICT ENGINEERS—Write or telephone Kenneth F. Thomas Company, 
62 LaSalle Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. Telephone: Hartford 3-5233. 


FOUNDED 1905 





ANY manufacturers find 

it a good habit .. . and 
a profitable one . . . to “send 
specs to Sier-Bath’’ for pre- 
cision gears. This is particu- 
larly true where tolerances 
are so close as to require 
finishing by shaving or grind- 
ing methods. For Sier-Bath is 
equipped with the most up- 
to-date machinery for shav- 
ing and grinding a broad 
range of types and sizes of 
gears, worms and splines. 
Start a good habit now... 
send your specs to Sier-Bath. 


GEAR RANGES 


@ Spur, helical and worm gears to 48” diameter 
3 D.P. and finer; straight tooth bevel gears 32 
pitch to 3 pitch, up to 23” P.D. depending on 
ratio. Gears shaved from 1” to 24”. Continuous 
herringbone gears generated by Sykes method 
up to 37” O.D. Worms and threads precision 
ground on J. & L. Thread Grinder to extremely 
close tolerances. Spur gear grinding up to 16” 
diameter; helical gear grinding up to 10” 
diameter. Involute and straight side splines 
ground up to 42” between centers. 


MEMBER A.G.M.A. 





FACTORY: NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY 
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=: STEEL PARTS = 


COPPER BRAZED STEEL PARTS ARE EXTRA STRONG, 
NEED NO CLEANING AND CAN BE HEAT TREATED 


FOR LOW COST MASS PRODUCTION, STEEL PRODUCTS ARE 
NOW MADE FROM STAMPINGS IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER 
STAMPINGS AND/OR SCREW MACHINE PARTS AND COPPER 
BRAZED IN HYDROGEN ATMOSPHERE. THESE ASSEMBLIES 
OFTEN REPLACE CASTINGS AND COSTLY MACHINED PARTS. 


WE CAN GIVE PROMPT SERVICE ON COPPER BRAZING, SILVER BRAZING 
AND BRIGHT ANNEALING OF ALL FERROUS METALS. ALSO FURNISH 
COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. 


Send us your inquiries 


EDW. E. RUSSELL CO. — wooomonr. conn. 


““Connecticut’s Largest Copper Brazing Plant'’ 
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Marvin A. Joy was named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Perry as general sales mana- 
ger for the mill and warehouse divi- 
sions. William A. Amelung was pro- 
moted to manager of the warehouse 
division. Harry E. Gordon was named 
assistant sales manager, and Richard 
R. Quay was named secretary and 
assistant general counsel. 
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GEORGE F. WIEPERT, 91, vice 
president and director of Sargent & 
Company, New Haven, and one of 
the most widely known men in the 
country’s hardware industry, died re- 
cently at the home of his daughter at 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Mr. Wiepert had been active in the 
hardware industry for 76 years and 
had been associated with the New 
Haven firm since 1884. In 1909 he 
was elected a director of the company 
and in 1928 became a vice president. 

From 1938 to 1942 he served as 
president of the Hardware Manufac- 
turers Statistical Association, and from 
1915 through 1918, and 1922 through 
1941, he was president of the Bright 
Wire Goods Manufacturers Service 
Bureau. 

He is survived by two daughters 
and three sons. 


xk * 


THE PURCHASE OF BUILD- 
INGS and 24 acres of land, formerly 
owned by the Quinebaug Mills, in East 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, has recently 
been completed by Arrow, Hart and 
Hegeman Electric Company of Hart- 
ford. The property was purchased 
from the U. S. Rayon Company. 
The electric company first began 
operating in the East Brooklyn plant 
three years ago, using one floor of the 
building to assemble electric supplies. 
The granite building, 450 feet long 
and 100 feet wide, has two main floors 
and a basement floor providing 135,- 
000 square feet of floor space. 
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FOUR PERSONNEL CHANGES 
at the Bridgeport Brass Company have 
recently been announced by Vice Presi- 
dent Mead W. Bachelor. Frank J. 
Kearns has been promoted to assistant 
works manager and Leonard Smissaert 
has been named to the post of director 
of industrial relations, succeeding 
John Q. Jennings, who resigned re- 
cently. 

Other changes include the appoint- 
ment of Frank Cannane as superin- 
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tendent of the rolling mills to succeed 
George Cowles, who has been placed 
in charge of quality control. The new 
assistant superintendent of the rolling 
mills is Charles Petrino. 


xk 


WALTER V. DAVEY, president of 
the Dano Electric Company, Winsted, 
died suddenly while attending a re- 
cent Rotary Club meeting in Winsted. 

Mr. Davey, who was serving his 
second term as representative in the 
State Legislature, was chairman of the 
Legislative Economy Committee which 
reported to last year’s session of the 
General Assembly. 

Prominent in civic and fraternal 
circles, he was a past president of the 
Rotary Club and had headed several 
American Red Cross and cancer relief 
drives. 

Besides his wife, he leaves two sons 
and two daughters. 


xk k 


THE SALE OF ITS telephone pay 
station business to Automatic Electric 
Company of Chicago was announced 
recently by Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford. Walter E. Ditmars, 
Gray president, said the action was 
taken to permit the company to de- 
vote its entire effort to production and 
distribution of its new electronic 
soundwriter dictating machine—the 
audograph. 

In line with the company’s decision 
to withdraw from all lines of manu- 
facture except the recording field, the 
sale of its pay station business marks 
a milestone in the history of the Gray 
Company, which for over 40 years, 
was committed solely to the manufac- 
ture of this product. 

A year ago commercial sales of the 
audograph were started, and have 
grown constantly, according to Mr. 
Ditmars. Sales and service representa- 
tion have been set up in 25 states, and 
expanding production requirements of 
the audograph now call for the use 
of the full physical capacity of the 
local plant. ¥ 


xk 


NEARLY 400 PERSONS attended 
the dinner of the New Haven Adver- 
tising Club in the Hotel Taft, New 
Haven, recently, at which Howard S. 
Palmer, president of the New Haven 
Railroad, was presented with the Gold 
Metal Award for outstanding service 
to the community in 1947. 

The club’s medal was awarded to 
Mr. Palmer for outstanding contribu- 


tion to the area. As a citizen of New 
Haven, he has been active in seeing 
to it. that expansion of the New Haven 
Road is favorable to the area. He was 
also cited for his participation in the 
recent reorganization of the railroad. 
During the war he was chairman of 
the committee of the American As- 
sociation of Railroads that evolved 
the plan for rapid and safe transit of 
troops, while still providing freight 
and passenger service for the public. 
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IT HAS RECENTLY BEEN AN- 
NOUNCED that Pratt and Whitney 
Division, Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, West Hartford, has taken over 
the manufacture of the products of 
Magnetic Gage Company of Akron, 
Ohio. Operations will continue at the 
Akron plant until early this year, at 
which time they will be moved to 
West Hartford. 

The magnetic line includes con- 
tinuous electrical gages for rolling 
mills, strip mills, paper mills and simi- 
lar operations. 


xk 


BENJAMIN F. FITHIAN, assistant 
secretary and traffic manager of the 
Russell Manufacturing Company, Mid- 
dletown, for the past 13 years, died 
recently after a short illness. 

Before becoming associated with 
the Middletown firm he had been as- 
sistant passenger traffic manager of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 

Surviving are his wife, two daugh- 
ters, one son and two grandsons. 


x kk 


PLANS ARE NOW IN THE 
MAKING for the erection of a mod- 
ern, three-story administration build- 
ing and a monitor-type manufacturing 
structure in Danbury by Sperry Prod- 
ucts, Inc., to house its major manu- 
facturing operations, now located in 
New Jersey. 

The firm manufactures electrical 
and hydraulic equipment, including 
the Sperry Detector Car for testing 
rails in track and other non-destruc- 
tive testing equipment. Sperry’s presi- 
dent, J. B. Farwell, has stated that 
construction will probably be com- 
pleted during the summer of this year, 
and transfer of the company’s opera- 
tions to Danbury will begin shortly 
thereafter. 

The company’s familiar yellow de- 
tector cars are used to test rails in 
track for the majarity of railroads in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
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MARTIN-PARRY 
STEEL PARTITIONS 


The Modern Way 
To DIVIDE 
Office Space 






THE C. A. BADER CO. 
229 Buckingham St. 
Hartford 






Telephone 7-7214 


TO GUESS or 
To KNOW... 


TO GUESS. is. expen- 
sive when it costs so. 
little to know. Ameri- 
can Appraisal Service 
removes uncertainty 
about property values. — 
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COMPLETE BOILER PLANT 
IN ONE PACKAGE . .. 


Ready to slide into your plant, 


the Steam-Pak Generator pro- 
vides boiler, oil burner and ac- 
cessories including automatic 
controls all York-Shipley engi- 
neered, to give you greatest op- 
erating efficiency and economy. 
If you need an automatic boiler 
plant for high or low pressure 


steam or hot water, the Steam- 


Pak Generator is the answer. 


Sold and Installed by 


T. F. BYRNES, Inc. 


HEATING CONTRACTORS 


Power Plants Designed and 
Erected 


27 Woodbine St. Tel. 2-4212 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Sperry Rail Service, a division 
of the company, operates a fleet of 
these cars and annually tests over 180,- 
000 miles of track. Periodic rail test- 
ing for the detection of internal, in- 
visible rail defects, and their removal 
from the track make an important 
contribution to public safety. 

Other products which will be manu- 
factured in the new Danbury plant 
include supersonic instruments for the 
non-destructive testing and measuring 
of metals and other materials, electric 
detectors for tubing and bar stock, 
electric flash butt welders for welding 
rails, and hydraulic controls for the 
industrial, aviation and marine fields. 


The company was originally found- 
ed in 1926 by the late Dr. Elmer A. 
Sperry, a pioneer in the electrical field. 
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ANOTHER NEW CONNECTI- 
CUT-MADE product: The Protec- 
tron, manufactured by The Brinnell 
Company, Granby, Connecticut. It is 
an electronic device for use in con- 
junction with an electric motor driven 
machine to “trip” at any pre-set 
mechanical load increase above nor- 
mal. Instantaneous in action, it is 
sensitive to minute overloads, and ad- 
justable to any degree of overload 
within practical limits. 

When the Protectron trips due to 
an increase in mechanical load above 
the pre-set limit a red trip warning 
light is illuminated, and a relay is 
energized to initiate any desired con- 
trol function, using auxiliary equip- 
ment. It is designed to stop the motor, 
stop the machine, increase or decrease 
voltage on motor, sound warning sig- 
nal, etc. 

Its makers recommend its use to 
protect expensive tools or dies in auto- 
matic-feed machines or progressive 
operations; to lengthen the life of 
tools by tripping at a pre-set degree 
of dullness. By stopping the machine, 
the Protectron enforces the sharpen- 
ing of tools. 








LEONARD S. HOBBS, vice president for 
engineering of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, East Hartford, and one of the 
world’s foremost aircraft power plant 
engineers, receives a jewelled pin em- 
blematic of 20 years’ service with the 
corporation. Frederick B. Rentschler, 
right, chairman of United Aircraft, pre- 
sents the pin while H. M. Horner, presi- 
dent, looks on. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
engines, from the early 1930’s until today, 
were designed, developed and proved un- 
der Mr. Hobbs’ direct supervision. 
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AN IMPORTANT STEP in the 
progress of the North & Judd Mfg. 
Co., New Britain, was recorded re- 
cently when the company sent out its 
first shipment of Alpha Slide Fasten- 
ers. In a statement made during the 
informal ceremonies marking the oc- 
casion, President F. L. Morrow said: 

“This initial shipment of Alpha 
Slide Fasteners, following several 
years of research and planning, marks 
our debut in the slide fastener indus- 
try. It is important not only to those 
directly interested in the affairs of 
North & Judd, but to the community 
at large.” 


x kk 


AN INCREASE OF 250 in the per- 
sonnel of the Connecticut Telephone 
and Electric Division, Great American 
Industries, Meriden, will be effected 
soon, when the manufacturing opera- 
tions of the company’s Rutland, Ver- 
mont, plant are transferred to Meri- 
den. 

It is expected that the new opera- 
tion will be located in the Bergin 
building, which Great American In- 
dustries purchased several years ago 
for expected local plant expansion. 


x * * 


DANBURY’S GROWING LIST 
of aircraft concerns was further aug- 
mented recently with the addition 
of Doman-Frasier Helicopters, Inc., 
which located in the Conn-Air hangar 
at the Danbury airport. 


The Doman-Frasier Helicopter 
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Corporation designs and produces 
rotor heads and allied helicopter com- 
ponents for use by other aircraft man- 
ufacturers. 


xk *& 


TWO CONNECTICUT INDUS- 
TRIAL EXECUTIVES were tre- 
cently appointed to the board of 
directors of the National Association 
of Manufacturers at its 52nd annual 
congress of American industry. 

Roger E. Gay, president of the 
Bristol Brass Corporation, Bristol, and 
George M. Williams, chairman and 
president of the Russell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Middletown, were in- 
cluded in the list of 34 new state 
directors appointed. 
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SPERRY CORPORATION, parent 
company of Waterbury Tool Division 
of Vickers, Inc., announced recently 
its entry into the farm machinery and 
equipment field through the acquisi- 
tion of the New Holland Machine 
Co., New Holland, Pennsylvania. 

Waterbury Tool early last year be- 
gan production of a small tractor for 
farm and home gardening, replacing 
the company’s wartime Navy business. 

The New Holland line includes 
automatic pick-up hay balers; bale 
loaders, potato harvesters, feed grind- 
ers, and other kinds of equipment be- 
ing used in modern farming. 
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THE CLARK BOX COMPANY, 
Danbury, has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. Frederick Everett of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, to the position of 
assistant to President George A. Os- 
borne. 

Mr. Everett was formerly associated 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, as an expense 
analyst, and with General Electric 
Company as a methods engineer. 
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MEMBERS OF the Stamford-Green- 
wich Manufacturers’ Council, at the 
group’s December meeting, were ad- 
dressed by Robert Creaghead, nation- 
ally known specialist in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Mr. Creaghead stressed the impor- 
tance of worker understanding of 
what the plant as a whole is doing, 
and placed the responsibility for that 
understanding on top management. 
The speaker pointed out that the 
United States has a remarkable place 
in the leadership taken by its indus- 
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How would you like 
to get rid of one of your 


biggest Headaches? 


Yes, we're talking about Catalogs! 
You've got tougher problems, we're 
sure, but there’s no headache like a 


Catalog-headache! 


We've specialized for years in pro- 
ducing catalogs—from start to finish— 
for big outfits and little ones. We 
know how to save you time, money— 


and a helluva big headache! 


So—if you want a sure cure for that 


next Catalog-headache, we invite you 


to callin... 





Advertising Consultant 


86 Farmington Ruguee * Hartford, Connecticut 


try, in establishing good faith and un- 
derstanding among consumers. Man- 
agement’s biggest problem today, 
however, is to apply those same prin- 
ciples of communication with the 
public, or merchandising, to com- 
munication with the worker. 

Others who spoke before the manu- 
facturers group were: Millard Faught 
of New York, a member of the public 
relations firm of Young & Faught; 
Herman Wolf of Stratford, former 
publicity director of the WPB’s war 
production drive; E. A. Hammesfahr 
of Darien, a member of the public 
relations staff of U. S. Rubber Co., 
and Harvey Saul, Barrington Associ- 
ates, New York. 





Wilcox-Crittenden’s 
Century of Service 


(Continued from page 14) 


time, he had developed a line of set- 
ting tools, and slowly, but surely he 
was able to induce sail lofts to change 
over from the age-old custom of the 
use of waxed thread. 

Penfield eventually withdrew from 
the picture, and Mr. Wilcox took on 
a mew partner by the name of Hall. 
Their first catalog offered full evidence 
of the progress that was being made 
by the enterprising New Englanders, 
for other sailing vessel equipment 
items such as wrought iron clews, 
oarlocks and blocks were listed in ad- 
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William W. Wilcox (left) and A. R. 
Crittenden, founders of Wilcox-Critten- 
den & Company. 


dition to the grommets that had start- 
ed the business. 

In 1869, Mr. Wilcox purchased Mr. 
Hall's interest and formed a new 
partnership with E. Bound Chaffee, 
Albert R. Crittenden and Homer 
Churchill, comprising the present firm 
of Wilcox, Crittenden. The plant con- 
tinued to expand, and was soon com- 
posed of “a large blacksmith shop, an 
iron and brass foundry, galvanizing 
and tinning departments, and an ex- 
cellent machine shop of several large 
rooms for finishing goods.” 

During a period when most marine 
equipment was sold plain or rusty, 
Wilcox-Crittenden was offering its 
iron and steel goods with a protective 
coating of zinc, applied by the now 
famous Hot Dip Galvanizing Process! 
Founder Wilcox let no grass grow 
under his feet. 

The development of the Middle- 
town concern is typical of New Eng- 
land itself. From the one style of 
grommet, the W-C line has grown to 





EARLY FACTORY OF WILCOX-CRITTENDEN & COMPANY 
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include thousands of fittings for ma- 
rine and industrial use. In addition to 
its standard lines, Wilcox-Crittenden 
regularly serves countless Connecticut 
firms, specializing in quality parts and 
articles made to specifications. Into 
their galvanizing plant passes a steady 
flow of material to be immersed in 
molten zinc for protection against 
rust. 

According to its President, Mr. 
Phelps Ingersoll, the 100-year-old-firm 
now employs an average of 450 per- 
sons, and in addition to the thousands 
of marine and industrial hardware 
items, an extensive line of marine 
lights and marine plumbing fixtures 
is also produced by Wilcox-Crittenden 
at its plant in Middletown for distri- 
bution throughout the entire world. 
The firm is justly proud of its war 
record, for during the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, World War 
I, and World War II, practically all 
of its facilities were devoted to Navy 
requirements. 

Always abreast of the times, Wil- 
cox-Crittenden is constantly adding 
new items to its line—concentrating 
on quality and dependability—adher- 
ing to the policies that have been so 
carefully established throughout its 
first hundred years. It faces its second 
century of service with all the en- 
thusiasm of a youthful organization! 
Actually, Wilcox-Crittenden & Co. is 
100 years young! 





Ten Years of Progress 
at Goodyear Corp. 


(Continued from page 11) 


tics. During the war this material was 
used for a wide variety of military 


SECTION OF THE LABORATORY AT ROGERS. Here tests are made of production 
runs. Laboratory certification is available for every shipment of Rogers materials. 





applications such as bayonets and knife 
handles and canteen caps. Since the 
war, its uses have branched out rapid- 
ly. It is being employed for pocket 
knife and machete handles, as grips 
on pinking shears, as a housing for 
small motors, and other applications 
too numerous to mention. 


Industry is becoming more and 
more acquainted with this new plastic 
material, and it is expected that still 
greater use will be made of it in the 
near future. It is all the more useful 
because it can be blanked inexpensive- 
ly into forms which roughly approxi- 
mate the shape of the finished product 
or it can be provided in a granular 
form. In the latter form it can be 
pressed into pills, a method of pre- 
fabrication that helps to reduce manu- 
facturing costs where large quantities 
of a plastic piece are to be molded. 

In establishing a Fabricating Divi- 
sion, Rogers felt that it could offer 
its specialized knowledge of fibrous 
materials in still another phase of in- 
dustrial operations. Rogers has been 
supplying its products to industry in 
sheet form. The individual companies 
then fabricate it into the parts they 
need. In many cases, either the method 
of fabricating is slow or unnecessarily 
complicated, or else there is incom- 
plete understanding of the characteris- 
tics of the materials. Just as frequently, 
many firms ,just haven’t the time to 
work out the details of precision fabri- 
cating of fibrous materials. 


It is to fill these gaps in industrial 
efficiency that Rogers offers its fabri- 
cating facilities. By providing com- 
panies with concentrated attention to 
fabricating details, Rogers is able to 
supply parts exactly right in size and 
design, and thus contribute to the 
development of better products. 
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In the ten years that Rogers has 
been in Goodyear, it has become thor- 
oughly interwoven into the social 
fabric of the small community. A 
building adjacent to the entrance of 
the plant, which was to have been 
used as a cafeteria, has for many years 
provided classrooms for the children 
of Goodyear. Rogers also maintains a 
fire department and operates a water 
company. 





Free Enterprise is Dying 
of Ignorance 


(Continued from page 9) 


Oh Wondrous Research! 


I have always marveled at the way 
our engineers can tell what's going on 
inside a block of steel; how they can 
measure stresses in a machine while 
it’s running at full blast; how we can 
cook a biscuit from the inside out. 
Well, then, why the devil has it taken 
so long for us to begin finding out 
what stresses and strains and heated 
emotions are going on in the minds 
and hearts of the workers who use our 
machines? 


Maybe one of the best things that 
will ever come of the Taft-Hartley 
Bill is what the public opinion re- 
search on it has taught us that labor 
does not know about the facts of life 
in our wonderful free enterprise sys- 
tem. Some of the things the average 
worker doesn't know about his own 
company are just downright em- 
barrassing. 


Take a teen age boy through a fac- 
tory and you can charge admission to 
every other kid and most of the grown- 
ups he meets for the next week. But 
did you ever stop to think that less 
than 10 percent of the people in this, 
the greatest mass production nation 
on earth, have any real idea of what 
goes on in a modern factory? 

And a good many of the workers in 
our factories don’t know much more 
about them. Many of them have no 
idea of the use or the importance of 
the thingamajig that they turn out 
hour after hour. I talked to a woman 
worker one day in a Detroit war plant 
who was wearily polishing a small part 
of an aircraft engine. When I ex- 
plained to her that the unimportant 
little gadget was used on the very kind 
of airplanes her son was flying in 
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Japan, she burst into tears. The next 
week production among the four 
women in her department increased 
300 percent. 


Community Relations 


One of the newest styles in public 
relations by industry—and a very for- 
tunate one—is to stress community 
relations on a company-by-company 
basis. A corporation, besides being a 
“legal person,” is a citizen, and as 
such can be just as much of a good 
citizen and a good neighbor as any 
flesh-and-blood citizen of Hometown. 

Yet consider the “typical” factory 
in a typical community. Here’s what 
it looks like. There's usually a for- 
bidding-looking fence around it. If 
there is any grass in front, it has “keep 
off” signs on it. The building needs a 
coat of paint and the windows, on the 
ground floor at least, are impenetrable. 
The imprisoned workers on the inside 
are engaged in some secretive process 
called free enterprise. 


The townspeople have been driving 
back and forth past it for years, won- 
dering what goes on inside. They have 
heard that a guy named Bigshot Jones 
runs the place, but when there’s a 
story in the paper about the company, 
he’s usually “unavailable for com- 
ment. 

New workers apply at a rear door 
marked “employees entrance,” and 
once inside and on the payroll they 
seldom know much else about the fac- 
tory except the whereabouts of: 1. 
their workbench, 2. the timeclock, 
3. the washroom, and maybe the fore- 
man’s cubbyhole. 


Oh, yes, they know the rules of 
what's not allowed around the place 
because they were given a booklet of 
“do's and don'ts” with a picture inside 
the cover of the old walrus who found- 
ed the company years ago. Besides his 
picture is a Horatio Alger story of 
how he used to be the office boy. ( And 
by the way, 87 out of 100 grade school 
kids in a recent survey had never 
heard of Horatio Alger.) 


“It Pays to Advertise” 


And here’s another classic example 
of our taking-for-granted-it-is. Last 
year we spent $2,334,536,253 on ad- 
vertising to sell our mousetraps. We 
spent it on radio comedians, four-color 
pictures of glamour gals, gaudy bill- 
boards and a lot of other strange things 
that convince people in foreign lands 
that we're all nuts in this country. 


But you and I know that advertis- 








ing makes possible our mass produc- 
tion, mass selling system. It creates 
new jobs, lowers prices and does a lot 
of things. But what does the average 
40-dollar-a-week worker think when 
he hears that one advertising radio 
broadcast costs 25,000 bucks or a 
double page magazine spread of a slick 
chick sniffing a perfume bottle costs 
$50,000? He looks at it in terms of a 
company quibbling over a 3 cent an 
hour raise or what it adds to the price 
of a shirt. 


In every company, large or small, 
there is a long list of similar everyday 
facts about the company’s business, its 
products, its customers, its plans and 
prospects which the workers have a 
natural human curiosity about. After 
all its “their” company, too, and they 
are probably more completely depend- 


ent on its success for the welfare of - 


themselves and their families than is 
any given member of management. 
The false fiction that management and 
labor are competing instead of co- 
operating in the processes of business 
is some of the costliest nonsense in 
history—and it thrives on this wide- 
spread worker (and public) ignorance 
of single business facts. 


Public Relations 


Dispelling this sort of ignorance is 
looked on offhandedly as one of the 
chores of “public relations,” but it is 
far more than a chore. If you are a 
responsible business executive, you 
can’t afford to wait for somebody to 
come along with a neatly packaged 
brand of industrial or public relations 
for your company. Get busy with the 
job yourself. You'll never be able to 
delegate the chief responsibility any- 
way. As business management, you 
are the chief components of free en- 
terprise. You are its administrators 
and you are its spokesmen. If you 
don’t assume the responsibility for ex- 
plaining, demonstrating and selling 
the system, as well as its products, 
who will? 

And when you do, don’t take any- 
thing for granted. Give your works, 
your stockholders, your customers, 
your public the facts—all the facts. 
They'll come to the right conclusions. 

The American public is the most 
enlightened, intelligent aggregation of 
people on the face of the earth. As 
businessmen, let's stop treating them 
like nincompoops who have to be 
lallygagged with malarcky into be- 
lieving in the best economic system 
yet devised, the full possibilities of 
which are nowhere yet in sight. 
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Meet Our New Directors 


(Continued from page 17) 


Hendey Machine Company since 1932. 
He is a director of The Waterbury 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Wat- 
erbury; The Torrington National 
Bank & Trust Co., The Hendey Ma- 
chine Company, and a New England 
Governor of Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Boston. 
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WILLIAM S. LOWE, a graduate of 
South Dakota State College, will rep- 
resent Litchfield County on the As- 
sociation’s board of directors, replac- 
ing R. E. Gaylord, President, The 
Winsted Hosiery Company, Winsted. 
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Mr. Lowe served as an instructor 
in mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing at South Dakota State College, 
and later joined General Electric Com- 
pany, serving as a design engineer, 
assistant superintendent of the home 
laundry equipment section; assistant 
superintendent of the tool room and 
superintendent in charge of manufac- 
turing of the appliance manufacturing 
section. 


Prior to becoming president of the 
Winsted Hardware Manufacturing 
Company he was associated with SKF 
Industries, Inc., in Philadelphia, as 
assistant general manager in charge of 
operations of all plants. At present he 
also serves as treasurer and general 
manager of the American Transformer 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. He 
is a member of the boards of directors 
of the Winsted firm, Carnell Com- 
pany, Union Pin Company and Ameri- 
can Transformer Company. 


His civic activities include the presi- 
dency of the Winsted Rotary Club. 
He is also vice president and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Winsted Y.M.C.A. and a member of 
the executive committee of the state 
of Connecticut Y.M.C.A. 
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HERMAN R. GIESE replaces H. W. 
Jones, Jr., President, American Tube 
Bending Company, New Haven, as a 
director at large. A native of Denver, 
Colorado, he was graduated from the 
University of Colorado as a Mechani- 
cal Engineer in 1925, and from the 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration in 1927. 


He has been associated with Sar- 
gent & Company, New Haven, for the 
past five years. A member of the New 
Haven Country Club and the New 
Haven Lawn Club, he also serves on 
the executive board of the Manufac- 
turers Association of New Haven 
County and as a director of the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce. 
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ROBERT B. DAVIS, one of Fair- 
field County's representatives on the 
Association’s board, replaces H. W. 
Steinkraus, President, Bridgeport Brass 
Company, Bridgeport. 


He was born at Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, and educated at Mt. Hermon Pre- 
paratory School and Rutger’s College. 
Joining the Raybestos Division in 
1915 in the sales department, he was 
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advanced in various positions through 
the years to his present position as 
vice president and general manager. 


He is connected with the Milford 
Rivet & Machine Company, Milford, 
as secretary and a director, and serves 
as a director of the Bridgeport Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Bridgeport Manu- 
facturers Association, Bridgeport Hos- 
pital, Bridgeport Crippled Children’s 
Home and Junior Achievement, Inc. 


Officers Reelected 


Edward Ingraham, president of The 
E. Ingraham Company, Bristol, was 
reelected president of the Manufactur- 
ers Association of Connecticut at the 
annual meeting of the Association's 
Board of Directors held Tuesday, De- 
cember 9, at the Hartford Club, Hart- 
ford. He will begin serving his second 
term in office January 1, 1948. 


Other officers reelected, who will 
also serve during the calendar year 
1948 include: Vice President, William 
A. Purtell, president, The Holo-Krome 
Screw Corporation, Elmwood; vice 
president, Alfred V. Bodine, president, 
Bodine Corporation, Bridgeport; treas- 
urer, John Coolidge, president and 
treasurer, The Connecticut Manifold 
Forms Co., Hartford. 


Members of the nominating com- 
mittee who presented the panel of 
nominees were: Alfred C. Fuller, 
chairman, The Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford; Richard White, president, 
Landers, Frary & Clark Co., New 
Britain; Charles Hart, Jr., president, 
Chase Brass and Copper Co., Water- 
bury. 
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TAXATION 


By DANIEL B. BADGER 





GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF 
MERGERS: Among the imp®rtant 
pieces of legislation which were ex- 
tensively considered at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and which are due 
for some final action at the next regu- 
lar session which convenes on January 
5, is the so-called “anti-monopoly” 
measure which has generally become 
known as the Kefauver bill, H. R. 
3736. This bill has been approved by 
the House Judiciary Committee, but 
did not reach a vote on the House 
floor. 

The ostensible purpose of this 
measure is to “close a loophole” in the 
Clayton Act, which now prohibits the 
acquisition by one corporation of stock 
in another corporation where the ef- 
fect of such acquisition may be to 
lessen competition, or restrain com- 
merce, or “tend to create a monopoly 
of any line of commerce.” This provi- 
sion of the Clayton Act has been in- 
terpreted not to prohibit the acquisi- 
tion by one corporation of the assets, 
in whole or in part, of another cor- 
poration, and the Kefauver bill would 


Attorney 


include such an acquisition of assets 
in the prohibition. 

The proponents of the bill argue 
that the government should have 
power to take preventive anti-trust 
action before a monopoly or restraint 
of trade arises, and that this amend- 
ment to the law is necessary to protect 
small business from being absorbed by 
larger concerns. The Federal Trade 
Commission, which would have au- 
thority to enforce the law, cites the 
fact that since 1940 over 1800 com- 
panies have been absorbed by a small 
number of larger ones. This view re- 
flects the underlying theory that size 
in itself constitutes a threat to free 
competition, and that growth of any 
corporate establishment should be 
closely scrutinized by the government. 

Testimony at Congressional hear- 
ings has brought forth severe objection 
to the proposed amendment on the 
part of business men generally. With- 
out taking issue with the objective 
of nipping potential monopolies in 
the bud, these witnesses emphasize 
the fact that the amendment as framed 


would give almost unlimited authority 
to the FTC to prevent mergers of all 
kinds. The bill sets up no tests by 
which the actual or potential effect 
of a merger on freedom of trade or 
competition may be judged, and the 
Commission may, therefore, determine 
this fact according to its own subjec- 
tive standards. Furthermore, the find- 
ings of the Commission in this respect 
would be conclusive on court review. 
The result is to give a government 
agency control over freedom of busi- 
ness expansion and reorganization for 
the sake of curbing hypothetical evils. 
A merger to promote efficiency and 
economy of production, distribution 
and management could be vetoed by 
the FTC simply because it might tend 
towards monopoly or restraint of 
trade. 

The measure would not necessarily 
be a benefit to small business con- 
cerns. At present, a small enterprise 
in difficulty may salvage its invest- 
ment by selling out to another, but 
under the proposed law it could be 
condemned to continuing its unprofit- 
able operations, or liquidating piece- 
meal at a heavy loss. Even the selling 
of a part of its assets could be pro- 
hibited if made to a competitor. This 
depreciation of the realizable value 
of a company’s assets may impair its 
credit as a borrower and make its sur- 
vival more difficult. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
has recognized that it would be un- 
wise to prohibit all mergers which 
had the effect of lessening competition 
between the parties to the acquisition, 
since such a result is almost implicit 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Railroad Problem 


ITHOUT waiting to ascertain 

the outcome of their various 

petitions for increases in 
freight rates, the railroads are off on 
another spree for further increases. 
They are endeavoring to increase their 
previous request under Ex Parte 166 
by an additional 3%. They also de- 
sire to levy a charge for loading and 
unloading export and import freight 
at Atlantic ports. They are petitioning 
for an additional 10% in express rates 
and charges. While to the uninitiated 
this latter increase may not appear 
to be an increase for the railroads, the 
facts are that the Railway Express 
Agency is a wholly owned subsidiary 
with all of its revenues over and above 





its Costs accruing to the various Car- 
riers transporting its shipments. 

In this respect the railroads appear 
to be grasping at straws to increase 
their revenue. Those carriers operat- 
ing in official territory which comprise 
the Northeastern portion of the Unit- 
ed States are in more dire straits than 
those carriers operating in the other 
sections of the country. One reason 
for this is that on all freight moving 
inter-territorially between official ter- 
ritory and all other territories the 
amount of revenue is unequally divid- 
ed between the carriers, the major 
portion percentagewise being accord- 
ed to the carriers in the other sections 
of the country. 

Of those carriers in official terri- 
tory, the ones that fall under the 
nomenclature “terminal lines,” i. e., 
carriers that originate and deliver all 
or most of the freight passing over 
their line with a very small percentage 
of overhead movement, are the ones 
who are in the most trouble. This is 
primarily due to the fact that their 
cost of labor has increased far more 
than for the overhead lines. In this 
respect, the situation of the New 
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York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road is particularly aggravated, as pas- 
senger traffic comprises such a large 
proportion of its reverttig’and passen- 
ger traffic is notorious fr operating 
at less than cost. Due to the recent 
increase of 15% authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the New Haven Railroad to cover this 
type of traffic, the situation will be 
somewhat relieved—however, not too 
appreciably. 

These requests for increases con- 
tinue despite the fact that increases of 
freight rates do not necessarily produce 
the desired additional revenue. This 
is bofhe out in part by the record of 
ton-mile revenue upon which the car- 
riers place so much weight when pre- 
senting evidence in support of their 
request for increases. A survey of this 
record reveals that the ton-mile rev- 
enue of railroads has shown a steady 
decline from 1921 until 1945, despite 
the fact that the railroads were granted 
increases by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1931 and again in 
1938. This is due to many factors, 
which includes company-owned trucks, 
use of motor common carriers, and 
development of new plants or com- 
petitive plants in other sections of the 
country. In the case of truck competi- 
tion, the tonnage lost by the railroads 
is the relatively high-rated, short-haul 
movements which would produce the 
highest revenue per ton-mile, and this 
situation is aggravated when compe- 
tition develops in other sections of the 
country close to markets that can eco- 
nomically be handled by truck move- 
ment. 


The increases requested by the car- 
riers on this high-rated, short-haul 
freight is inordinately high because 
of the practice of the carriers to grant 
lower increases on the relatively heavy 


(Continued on page 42) 
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EXPORT NEWS 


By RICHARD F. AMES 


MANUFACTURERS IN THIS 
STATE will be as interested as any 
over the effect on the U. S. economy 
of the January Ist import cuts which 
have come about as a result of the 
General Trade Agreements set up at 
Geneva last November. 


While concessions obtained by our 
Government from the foreign nations 
have been practically nullified for the 
time being by the multitude of trade 
restrictions and controls now operat- 
ing in nearly all countries, there is 
hope that the charter-drafting group 
now in session at Geneva can come up 
with a workable International Trade 
Organization which will ultimately 
demonstrate the benefits resulting 


from lowered tariff walls throughout 


the world. 


Despite the fact that no manufac- 
turer or group of manufacturers can 
make demands for the escape clause 
to be invoked until after goods have 
arrived in volume and it has been 
demonstrated that the effect is harm- 
ful, it seems unlikely that many con- 
cerns will receive the kind of com- 
petition they cannot meet. In the long 
pull, additional dollars earned from 
increased exports to America will go 
a long way toward paying for the 
greater volume of the foreign sales 
which all of us hope to make. 


x kk 


THE REASON BEHIND CAN- 
ADA’S recent imposition of drastic 
import and exchange controls may be 
found by taking a look at United 
States-Canadian trade figures for the 
first nine months of 1947. During that 
period, imports from the United States 
totaled more than $1,460,000,000 
while exports to the United States 
reached a figure of only $740 million. 
It is all too clear that Canada, like 
many another country, has come to 
the United States on a tremendous 
buying spree which up until the sum- 
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mer of 1947, did not hurt her pocket- 
book too much, since sterling earned 
for sales to the United Kingdom and 
the sterling block could be converted 
readily to U. S. dollars. Since that 
time, however, Canada has been forced 
to draw on her own dollar reserves 
and at the time the new controls went 
into effect (November 18, 1947) this 
balance stood at a figure of about 
$500,000,000. Besides drawing on an 
Export-Import Bank loan of $300,- 
000,000, Canada expects to save a 
similar amount by her new restrictions 
on imports. With these measures, plus 
incentive payments to miners for in- 
creased gold production, she expects 
to balance her accounts without hav- 
ing to revalue her currency. 


As yet there has been no real csti- 
mate as to how badly Connecticut 
manufacturers will be hit by these re- 
strictions before they are removed. 
However, although some prominent 
Connecticut products appear on either 
the banned or quota lists, most items 
are being granted entry in quantities 
as heretofore under general import 
permit. 


x *k * 


BELGIUM, LONG THE BRIGHT 
SPOT in Europe for American ex- 
porters, likewise has finally had to 
call a halt to a practically unrestricted 
outflow of dollars in payment for 
goods here and elsewhere in the world. 
It will be recalled that Belgium was 
one of the few countries which had 
sizeable credits coming as a result of 
reverse Lend-Lease; moreover, she has 
been supplying the United States with 
considerable quantities of raw mate- 
rials from her African colonies, one 
such item being uranium ore on which 
the price has been increased ten-fold. 
In addition, instead of restricting im- 
ports after V-E Day, the Belgium 
Government made it just as easy as 
possible under a declaration system 
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for importers to bring in nearly any 
type of goods they wished. Result was 
plenty of incentive goods for workers, 
and production there got off to a good 
start. 

Notwithstanding her enviable rec- 
ord, however, Belgium has been slip- 
ping into a trade deficit. This deficit 
stood at $43,000,000 at the middle of 
last month when Belgium discarded 
its liberal import system. She now 
has new exchange measures function- 
ing which require importers to show 
an exchange visa prior to any dollar 
transactions. The visa, which in ac- 
tuality is another name for exchange 
permit, is authorized by the Institut 
Belgo-Luxembourgeois, permitting the 
importers to buy U. S. dollars. Im- 
porters must secure this visa before 
declaring goods for import or secur- 
ing an import license, as the case 
might be. 

It remains to be seen how the new 
system will work out, for Belgium has 
established no non-essential categories 
as yet. The program will be adminis- 
tered on an unscheduled basis; that 
is to say, whenever the Institut Belgo- 
Luxembourgeois determines a product 
to be in long supply, it has the author- 
ity if it wishes, to deny exchange and 
thereby halt further importations of 
these goods. Under such circumstances, 
manufacturers of luxury items at least 
should make thorough payment inves- 
tigations before accepting further or- 
ders from Belgium. 


x kk 


ONE INTERESTING ITEM with 
respect to the planned development 
of African colonies by European gov- 
ernments comes in the announcement 
of plans for an Algiers-Cape Town 
all-weather highway to be discussed 
soon at a conference called to con- 
sider the matter. By borrowing a page 
from the American Republic's book, 
new, vast markets should ultimately 
develop, to say nothing of the fact 
that the Western European nations 
and South Africa will have forged an- 
other defense link in Africa. 
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Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 





E can start the New Year 
with some prospect of more 
equitable industrial relations 


because of the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947 and its general 
acceptance by union, management and 
the general public. Some differences 
will arise, of course, but the over-all 
picture for stable industrial relations 
during 1948 is definitely encouraging. 
With the exception of the wage issue, 
which is always present, most of the 
real bitterly fought controversial issues 
have been so handled as to greatly re- 
duce their potential for friction at the 
bargaining table. 

The closed shop is prohibited; the 
union shop or other types of union 
security are properly regulated; check- 
off of union dues, and other union con- 
tributions are specifically circum- 
scribed. 

With emphasis on the rights of the 
individual worker, the law now fe- 
strains unions from so freely demand- 
ing provisions in contracts and even 
calling long and costly strikes for their 
inclusion, over matters which were and 
are of no real benefit to the employees. 

However, as we said, the wage issue 
will always be present and a vital issue 
it is. The cost of living is always high. 
Consumer price indices are nice to 
talk about and point to, but the cost 
of living is still high regardless of 
what the indices indicate. Wages never 
seem adequate. 

It may be that a wage agreement 
based directly on the fluctuation of 
cost of living indices would be the 
solution, and would at least reduce the 
number and amount of flat wage in- 
crease demands. That method is being 
tried in some plants and our informa- 
tion is that it is meeting with con- 
siderable success. Under it, the em- 
ployer agrees to adjust wages upward 
from the agreed upon base, at periodic 
intervals if the cost of living index 
rises above the index for the base 
period. Usually there is no provision 
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for reducing wages below the agreed 
upon base even though the cost of 
living index declines, although wages 
may be reduced to that base if, having 
increased with the cost of living index, 
that index later declines. In short, the 
wages fluctuate above the agreed upon 
base in response to the fluctuation of 
the cost of living index. 

As we said, this is probably not the 
whole answer, as the employees will, 
from time to time, seek an increase 
in the base, but it does seem to have 
the effect of reducing restlessness 
among employees otherwise brought 
on by each publication of an increase 
in the cost of living index. 

One of the features of this plan is 
the necessity of keeping abreast of ris- 
ing costs resulting from such wage 
increases, but now most employers 
who might adopt such a plan, have 
cost systems which would show that 
anyway. 

With wages still the potential source 
of friction, and with the cost of living 
always high and rising, a very im- 
portant part of industrial relations is 
the furnishing to employees the type 
of information which will help them 
to continue to believe in our system 
of government and free enterprise. 
We are firmly convinced that they 
believe in it now and wish to con- 
tinue, but need encouragement and 
enlightenment. There are too many 
people willing to destroy this belief. 
Good industrial relations are promoted 
by giving employees facts which will 
help them to see things as you see 
them. 


x ** 


AMONG THE DECISIONS of the 
National Labor Relations Board are 
those which deny participation in elec- 
tions by unions which have failed to 
fle non-communist affidavits even 
though the employer requested the 
election. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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PURCHASING NOTES 


Contributed by the Purchasing Agents Association of 


Connecticut, Inc., affiliated with the National 


Association of Purchasing Agents. 





Inventories: The Situation and Outlook * 


F you ask, “Are inventories too 

high?” and use no anchor or yard- 

stick, you might as well ask, “How 
high is up?” 

The Dun & Bradstreet study, dis- 
tributed several weeks ago, shows in- 
ventories in relation to sales are lower 
than before the war, in manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling and retailing. There 
has been no decline in sales or increase 
in inventories which has changed that 
favorable ratio except in unusual cases. 

Likewise, there has been no general 
change in the trend of costs and prices 
to shrink the value of inventories, ex- 
cept in unusual cases. 


xk *& 


Which brings us to the $64 ques- 
tion: Why worry about inventory? 
Why are the banks and credit experts 
watching inventories so closely? 

For just one reason—according to 
all books and experience, the price 
trend and business trend will change 
some day; lower production and sales 
will snowball inventories, and lower 
prices will generate another flow of 
red ink, which has, in the past, put 
many through the wringer. 


x kk 


Much of the profits of the past few 
years is in inventory values—purchas- 
ing profits, not sales profits. We have 
purchased gross tons, sold net tons, 
and retained the difference in our 
financial statements in inventory 
markups. 

The trick now, and it is a good one 
if it works, is to avoid buying net 
tons, selling gross tons and taking the 
loss in inventory values. 


x * * 


Our financial and accounting execu- 
tives have developed brakes and cush- 
* Excerpts from talk by George A. Renard at 


Annual Meeting Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, Boston. 


ions to meet that deflation problem 
if, as and when it comes. 

The use of last-in-first-out costs for 
production and sales, while prices 
were galloping from 87 in October, 
1941, to 180 in October, 1947 (on 
our index), was really purchasing 
gross tons and selling net tons. When 
sales executives tacked escalator clauses 
on our purchases, to make certain all 
actual and anticipated cost increases 
were paid by the buyer, many com- 
panies compounded their inventory 
profits. 

Then, too, our financial executives 
have taken much of the bugaboo out 
of inventory risks by setting up re- 
serves against possible shrinkage in 
values. Barron’s reports a large rub- 
ber company now has reserves equiva- 
lent to 25% of inventory values. A 
processor handling the volatile edible 
oils has set up reserves of $18 million 
on $33.5 million inventory, which 
would cover a 54% decline in values. 
A large paper company has marked 
inventory values down to 1936 levels 
—less than half of present prices and 
only slightly above the 40-year low 
point. In quoting those figures, Bar- 
10n’s comments: “Never in history 
have corporations resorted to such ex- 
treme accounting conservatism”; then 
adds: “Instead of a menace, expand- 
ing inventories are the necessary ac- 
companiment of flourishing trade.” 

Purchasing and production execu- 
tives have also taken some of the 
speculative dangers out of inventory 
values, through better control of 
stocks and careful scheduling of com- 
mitments and deliveries. That is a 
most important factor at this stage, 
for we must control our inventories 
and schedule commitments so that 
they do not pyramid on us if, as and 
when there is a change in conditions. 
Surely, it is not good business to specu- 
late in materials at or near the peak 
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prices. Your purchasing must be care- 
iully handled, and your inventories 
must be based on today’s production, 
tomorrow's needs, and the lead time 
necessary to obtain those materials 
from dependable suppliers. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





UBLICATION of the regular 
P monthly summary of General 

Business Conditions in Connecti- 
cut is being resumed with this issue 
after having been omitted for a period 
of six months. In this issue the sig- 
nificant developments in business ac- 
tivity during the past half year are 
reviewed in the light of their influence 
on the various components of the 
business index. 

After having reached a post-war 
peak of 55% above normal in March 
and April of this year, the index of 
general business in Connecticut fell 
off to an estimated 41% above normal 
by October. All five components of 
the index were involved in the sharp 
decline which occurred in the early 
summer months when a moderate drop 
in general business activity was accom- 
panied by an unusually large number 
of vacation shutdowns among the 
State’s larger industrial plants. Some 
portion of the loss has been recovered 
since July as vacations ended and bet- 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


ter than average fall and pre-holiday 
business got under way. 

The United States index of indus- 
trial activity followed a similar pat- 
tern this year in declining from a post- 
war high of 37% above normal in 
January to 27% in July and then re- 
gaining 7 points by the end of Octo- 
ber. 

The index of manufacturing em- 
ployment in Connecticut fell off i 
October for the fourth consecutive 
month to an estimated 37% above 
normal. The gradual decline in the 
index has resulted more from the ab- 
sence of the usual seasonal growth in 
factory employment than from actual 
decreases in the numbers employed. 
A summarization of reports covering 
approximately 200 representative con- 
cerns located in eight industrial cen- 
ters of the State shows that employ- 
ment dropped from 160,000 in June 
to 154,000 in July as a result of vaca- 
tion lay-offs, rose to 156,000 in August 
as some, but not all, of those laid off 
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were rehired, and since then has re- 
mained practically unchanged. The 
relative stability of factory employ- 
ment is reflected in the employment 
index which has remained within a 
narrow ten point range for over fifteen 
months. 

The October index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories at an 
estimated 56% above normal is four- 
teen percentage points below the June 
level. The principal reason for the 
lower manhour figure is the slight re- 
duction in number of employees rather 
than a drop in average hours worked. 
Whereas average hours per week have 
remained at approximately 43 for 
male and 39 for female employees 
throughout the past year, average basic 
weekly earnings for male factory 
workers have increased 10% to 
$53.44 and for female employees 
13% to $42.76 in the same period. 

The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
moved sideways in October at 31% 
above normal. In the first ten months 
of this year total tonnage shipped from 
all eight locations was approximately 
8% above the amount forwarded dur- 
ing the same period of 1946. Load- 
ings of revenue freight for the coun- 
try as a whole, as reported by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, were 
also about 8% ahead of last year’s 
figures for the period January through 
October. 

In October the index of construc- 
tion work in progress was estimated 
at 32% above normal, an increase of 
seven points over the preceding 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


HERE seems to be rapidly grow- 

ing support in management 

circles for the proposition that 
rising costs of replacing industrial 
facilities justify increased charges for 
depreciation against current income. 
Accounting-wise, there are two prob- 
lems involved, i.e.: depreciation on 
replacement values of facilities ac- 
quired at lower price levels, and 
charges to income for excessive costs 
of new facilities constructed or pur- 
chased at present inflated price levels. 

The Committee on Accounting 
Procedure of the American Institute 
of Accountants, after extensive con- 
sideration, has released the following 
statement of the position of the pub- 
lic accounting profession on these 
questions: 

“The Committee recognizes that 
business management has the respon- 
sibility of providing for replacement 
of plant and machinery. It also recog- 
nizes that, in reporting profits today, 
the cost of material and labor is re- 
flected in terms of ‘inflated’ dollars 
while the cost of productive facilities 
in which capital was invested at a 
lower price level is reflected in terms 
of dollars whose purchasing power 
was much greater. There is no doubt 
that in considering depreciation in 
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connection with product costs, prices, 
and business policies, management 
must take into consideration the 
probability that plant and machinery 
will have to be replaced at costs much 
greater than those of the facilities now 
in use. 

“When there are gross discrepan- 
cies between the cost and current 
values of productive facilities, the 
committee believes that it is entirely 
proper for management to make an- 
nual appropriations of net income or 
surplus in contemplation of replace- 
ment of such facilities at higher price 
levels. 

“It has been suggested in some 
quarters that the problem be met by 
increasing depreciation charges against 
current income. The committee does 
not believe that this is a satisfactory 
solution at this time. It believes that 
accounting and financial reporting for 
general use will best serve their pur- 
poses by adhering to the generally 
accepted concept of depreciation on 
cost, at least until the dollar is stabil- 
ized at some level. An attempt to 
recognize current prices in providing 
depreciation, to be consistent, would 
require the serious step of formally 
recording appraised current values for 
all properties, and continuous and 
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consistent depreciation charges based 
on the new values. Without such 
formal steps, there would be no ob- 
jective standard by which to judge 
the propriety of the amounts of de- 
preciation charges against current in- 
come, and the significance of recorded 
amounts of profit might be seriously 
impaired. 

“It would not increase the useful- 
ness of reported corporate income fig- 
ures if some companies charged de- 
preciation on appraised values while 
others adhered to cost. The Committee 
believes, therefore, that consideration 
of radical changes in accepted ac- 
counting procedure should not be 
undertaken, at least until a stable price 
level would make it practicable for 
business as a whole to make the 
change at the same time. 


“The committee disapproves im- 
mediate write-downs of plant cost by 
charges against current income in 
amounts believed to represent exces- 
sive or abnormal costs occasioned by 
current price levels. However, the 
committee calls attention to the fact 
that plants expected to have less than 
normal useful life can properly be de- 
preciated on a systematic basis related 
to economic usefulness.” 


Furthermore, the present writer 
suggests that there are available better 
depreciation methods for allocating to 
future revenues the present high costs 
of plants actually constructed, than 
the commonly used straight line 
method. These are the units of produc- 
tion method and the diminishing bal- 
ance method. The latter method is 
particularly well adapted to this pur- 
pose because under it up to 150% of 
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the amount of straight line deprecia- 
tion may be written off over the earlier 
years and be allowable as a deduction 
for income tax purposes. 


xk 


HARTFORD CHAPTER, N. A. 
C. A., has secured Professor Russell 
H. Hassler of Harvard for its meeting 
at the Indian Hill Country Club on 
January 20. He will speak on “Build- 
ing a Sound Accounting Organiza- 
tion,” a subject of general interest. 





s* 
Taxation 
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in any merger. The Committee, there- 
fore, amended the original bill so as 
to make an acquisition unlawful only 
where there was a “reasonable prob- 
ability” that the acquisition would 
lessen competition “in any line of 
commerce or in any section or trade 
area.” This leaves a wide field, how- 
ever, in which the Commission may 
exercise its discretion to control any 
intercorporate acquisition of assets. 
The opponents of the measure still 
maintain that the present anti-mon- 
opoly laws and enforcement machin- 
ery of the Justice Department are 
adequate to protect the public interest 
in the event of dangerous concentra- 
tion of economic power, but that in 
any event there is no present justifica- 
tion for allowing an agency of gov- 
ernment to decide when a_ business 
may or may not dispose of its property 
or assets. 

The bill will undoubtedly set off 
sharp debate in both houses of Con- 
gress. Although it has been approved 
by a majority of the House Judiciary 
Committee, it provoked enough con- 
troversy there to call forth three sepa- 
rate reports. Final outcome depends 
upon whether anti-monopoly settle- 
ment is strong enough to prevail over 
the current sentiment of legislators 
against further government control on 
business. 


x ** 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES: 
Regardless of the outcome of legisla- 
tion now pending in Congress which 
provides for a Census of Manufac- 
tures every five years instead of every 
two years as at present (S. 554- 
Hawkes), a nationwide census of 
manufactures will be taken this com- 
ing year. 

The questionnaire which all manu- 


facturers in the United States will re- 
ceive shortly covers production during 
the year, labor, materials, fuel, and 
electric energy devoted to this pro- 
duction, the inventories of goods on 
hand, and expenditures for plant and 
equipment. The form will also request 
information on the number of em- 
ployees, payrolls, and man-hours 
worked. 

The 1947 census is being conducted 
primarily by mail, although follow- 
ups by telegram and field representa- 
tives may be expected. It should also 
be remembered that reporting for this 
census is mandatory under the law. 
The same law, however, requires that 
all individual reports and figures sub- 
mitted be held in strict confidence 
and only statistical totals may be re- 
vealed. Information submitted to the 
Census Bureau cannot be used for 
regulation, investigation, or taxation, 
because the Census Bureau may not 
under the law reveal individual fig- 
ures to any person or agency, even in 
the Federal Government. 
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long-haul movements of coal, iron, 
grain, lumber, etc. This will be further 
complicated in the future by requests 
for the same adjustments on other 
trafic due to the competitive position 
which must be maintained. 

Just what percentage of increase the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
see fit to grant the carriers, no one 
knows, but it is definitely true that 
regardless of the size or number of 
increases, the position of the railroads 
in America will not be on a firm foun- 
dation unless there is an all-out effort 
on their part to improve their services 
and to operate more economically. 


x * * 


FREIGHT LOSS AND DAMAGE 
CLAIMS: The Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads has released its com- 
parison. of freight loss and damage 
reported. by member carriers for the 
first six months of 1947 compared 
with the same period of 1946. This 
shows an overall increase in the 
amount of claims paid of over 33%, 
not all of which is due to negligence 
on the part of the carriers themselves. 
For instance, concealed loss showed an 
increase of 80.7%; concealed damage, 
57.1%; unlocated damage, freight not 
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in packages, 34%; unlocated damage, 
freight in packages, 24.8%. It is ob- 
vious that some of this is due to negli- 
gence on the part of the shippers, 
either in faulty packaging or faulty 
loading. With the carriers in the pre- 
carious position which they now find 
themselves, it is the obligation of all 
shippers to cooperate in the present 
drive that the carriers are making to 
decrease the number and amount of 
these claims. 
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(Continued from page 40) 
month. Although a huge backlog of 
need for both residential and non-resi- 
dential building has existed for some 
time, the anticipated construction 
boom has thus far failed to develop. 
The first six months of the year wit- 
nessed a drop of 42 points in the con- 
struction index evidencing strong re- 
sistance to mounting building costs 
and general uncertainties over the 
labor and materials situation. Many 
who were prepared to build earlier this 
year hesitated to award contracts in 
the hope that conditions in the indus- 
try would settle down and that some 
lowering of costs would follow. De- 
spite this resistance to high building 
costs, labor and material prices con- 
tinued firm at peak levels and tended 
to discourage further waiting. As a 
result a significant increase in the vol- 
ume of contract awards has been re- 
corded in recent months and the index 
has recovered 17 points since June. 

The October index of cotton mill 
activity in Connecticut is estimated at 
5% above normal which is also the 
average for the past six months. Since 
April the amount of cotton consumed 
and the active spindle hours in this 
State’s textile mills are below last 
year’s total for the corresponding 
period by 13 and 5 per cent respec- 
tively. 

The continued upward trend in 
prices is reflected in the Consumer's 
Price Index and the Wholesale Price 
Index, both compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In August, 
the latest month for which figures are 
available, the Consumer's index stood 
at 160% of the 1935-39 average as 
compared with 153 at the beginning 
of the year. The Wholesale index rose 
from 142% of the 1926 average to 
154% during the same period and 
then advanced an additional four 
points by November 15. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, Of Connecticut 
Inpustry, published monthly at Hartford, 
Conn., October 1, 1947. 

State oF CONNECTICUT 

County oF HartForp 
Before me, a Commissioner of the Superior 

Court, in and for the State and County afore- 

said, personally appeared L. M. Bingham, who, 

having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of the 

Connecticut Inpustry and that the following 

is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 

true statement of the ownership, management, 

etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 

Act of August 24 1912, embodied in Section 

411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 

the reverse of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Editor : : ; . L. M. BincHam 
Publisher . Manuracturers’ Assoc. oF Conn. 
Managing Editor ; . ‘ N. W. Forp 


2. That the owner is the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut, officers of which are 
as follows: 

Epwarp INGRAHAM, President, Bristol, Conn. 
Joun Coo.ipce, Treasurer, Diamond Glen Road, 

FARMINGTON 
N. W. Forp, Exec. Vice President, 205 Auburn 

Rd., West Hartford. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, and other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

L. M. BincHam. 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day 
of October, 1947 


Freprick H. WATERHOUSE, | 
Commissioner of Superior Court. 





Purchasing Notes 


(Continued from page 39) 


THE ECONOMISTS are not in 
agreement on the timing of that com- 
ing change in our business conditions. 
If your favorite economist is as wrong 
now with his forecasts as he has been 
over the past two years, perhaps you 
should follow the advice of the fellow 
who said: “Run your own business 
better than your competitors do, and 
the results are certain to be fair to 
satisfactory, come hell, high water, or 
labor trouble.” 


We know that three factors are 
needed to keep things going—we 


must have high employment, at high 
wages, giving us high national income 
and we must have high production 
and productivity to support high em- 
ployment and wages, and bring our 
costs and prices down. 

We have the high employment, 
wages and income, and must concen- 
trate On increasing our production and 
productivity. They are increasing. In 
fact, some of the highly favorable 
profit reports now are reflecting in- 
creased productivity. Our major prob- 
lem is to lower prices, not inventories, 
provided they are only adequate to 
meet the needs of production and 
sales, and have been protected pru- 
dently. To do otherwise, will gum up 
the works with a sit-down strike by 
management. 

It is taken for granted that your 
inventory has been cleared of ersatz 
and off-standard materials, and is 
fairly well balanced. Industrial pur- 
chasing executives are concentrating 
on balanced inventories and commit- 
ments to meet today’s production and 
the known scheduled needs of tomor- 
row. That would seem to be a sound 
policy for management. 





Industrial Relations-Law 


(Continued from page 38) 


This brings about a number of novel 
situations. If an employer enters into 
a contract with such a non-complying 
union it is mot protected in case a 
complying union seeks recognition 
and can win an election. In that case 
the employer would be required to 
recognize, negotiate and contract with 
the complying union even though its 
contract with the non-complying 
union were still in force. 

We shall point out some other 
rather interesting results next month. 





Your Crate 
is Your Courier 


(Continued from page 16) 


does not pack to deliver won't have 
to deliver—he will have lost his mar- 
kets. The seriousness of this problem 
is multiplied in foreign markets where 
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sales contracts are less direct, reports 
delayed and replacements take months 
instead of days. 


American consumers are aware that 
their purchases of one product instead 
of another is often based upon the 
package appeal. When a new stove or 
refrigerator is delivered to their home 
they note whether it is neatly packed, 
easily handled and well protected. 
Proper packing does a great deal to 
increase confidence in the manufac- 
turer. Industrial customers are much 
more critical. 


The foreign importer is also pack- 
ing conscious. He likes things to come 
in clean, free of rust, and dirt. He 
doesn’t mind removing a little oil 
but he hates to flounder in a messy 
goo. He doesn’t want leather and 
fabric mildewed, electrical parts cor- 
roded, finished surfaces rusted or rub- 
ber covered with oil. When these 
things happen, when pilferage results 
from packaging errors or when break- 
ages occur and short deliveries are 
common he welcomes the supplier 
who can pack to deliver and deliver 
correctly. 

Packaging is a field in which art 
and engineering meet. It will probably 
never be as complete and exact a 
science as electrical engineering, for 
example. Some information, based 
upon extensive tests, has been tabu- 
lated. This has been done by rela- 
tively few persons and has been re- 
printed in limited quantity. There is 
practically no information in book 
form. A well equipped package en- 
gineer will have a library of several 
thousand pamphlets, mimeographed 
reports, specifications, drawings and 
samples which he has laboriously col- 
lected over a period of several years 
and to which he must add almost every 
day in order to keep up to date. He 
can not, however, solve his problems 
simply by a study of this printed tech- 
nical information. His entire library 
is essential to his work but he is never- 
theless dependant principally upon his 
ideas and experience. 

For every fifteen dollars spent by 
industry on production research only 
one dollar is spent on distribution re- 
search. This one dollar includes mar- 
keting and advertising. From this it 
is evident that hardly any attempt has 
been made to reduce the costs of pre- 
paring material for shipment. It is a 
field with many opportunities to re- 
duce costs, increase efficiency, reduce 
losses, and retain customers. It is of 
utmost importance to every other de- 
partment in business. 





INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 





IF YOU happen to be one who be- 
lieves that you can’t teach an “old 
dog” new tricks, then you may con- 
sider the golden opportunity you and 
other business leaders have in impart- 
ing knowledge of how your business 
and the American economy works to 
your share of the 30 million students 
who attend our schools, from kinder- 
garten to graduate schools, and the one 
million teachers who teach them. In 
this group of students are your em- 
ployees and executives of five to 
twenty years from now. The thinking 
of this group will determine your com- 
pany’s success or failure—the expan- 
sion of the American idea of freedom 
or its extinction by a foreign ideology, 
now so actively fighting for the con- 
trol of men’s minds in your local 
schools, churches and places of em- 
ployment. 


Teachers as well as many social lead- 
ers, who were inclined not long ago 
to label the educational efforts of busi- 
ness as propaganda, are now genuinely 
concerned over the left wing philoso- 
phies being taught in many of our 
public schools. They are now welcom- 
ing, as never before, properly prepared 
teaching aids in the form of booklets, 
charts, picture or cartoon stories, films, 
recordings or exhibits. 


For instance, the story of a com- 
pany or an entire industry can be told 
by cartoons and captions in such an 
interesting manner that it can be used 
by grade and even high school social 
study and science teachers. Some of 
these popular cartoon stories have at- 
tained a circulation of anywhere from 
one to three million copies through 
the simple method of writing to a 
large number of teachers, enclosing a 
sample of the story, and offering to 
furnish the necessary number of copies 
for the use of their students. 


By L. M. BINGHAM 


Secretary 


However, to avoid any accusation 
of propaganda, it is advisable to secure 
the advice of teachers and school prin- 
cipals to learn what educational data 
they would like and in what form, 


prior to the preparation of the mate- 
rial. 


Another easier venture into youth 
education is the “Open House” for 
students and their teachers. If properly 
organized by the principal employers 
in each community, all students, be- 
ginning with the seventh grade 
through the high school could be 
given a thorough indoctrination each 
year as to the job opportunities in 
their own communities, as well as 
given a much needed elementary 
course in the American enterprise sys- 
tem at work. They would see raw 
materials coming from all parts of the 
world being put through all productive 
processes and finally being shipped 
and billed to consumers, also in all 
parts of the world. By means of guides, 
signs, exhibits and a booklet outlining 
the complete story of the company 
and its processes, plus possible quiz 
questions and a prize essay contest, 
youth would be aided in selecting a 
vocation, industry would be accom- 
plishing a long-range employee re- 
cruiting job, as well as making a real 
contribution toward America’s future. 


The fight for men’s minds which has 
been waged throughout all history is 
now in a crucial stage. All-important 
as it is to win adult American minds 
to fight for human dignity against ar- 
bitrary power in the hands of govern- 
ment, the final outcome of this fight 
for freedom will be determined by 
the effectiveness of youth training dur- 
ing the next few years. The responsi- 
bility for the training of Connecticut's 
youth in the values of our free econ- 
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omy rests heavily upon industrial and 
business leadership in 1948. 


xk * 


AMONG the many efforts quietly 
progressing in this country to prepare 
the nation for any future military 
emergency is the recent establishment 
of an office of Quartermaster Indus- 
trial Mobilization Planning at the 
Boston Quartermaster Depot, Army 
Base, Boston 10, Massachusetts, for 
the purpose of formulating plans and 
procedures for the mobilization of in- 
dustry. The objectives of this office, 
in charge of Lt. Col. Robert M. Hamil- 
ton, are as follows: 


1. To determine where the most 
important articles can be obtained. 


2. To eliminate competition be- 
tween Government procurement agen- 
cies for the output of a single plant. 


3. To acquaint industry with part 
of the task it will be expected to per- 
form and encourage its cooperation in 
planning for mobilization of industry. 


4. To assist in orderly distribution 
of the initial increment of the wartime 
manufacturing . load. 


>. To provide a current record of 
competent producers, together with 
estimates of their capacities to meet 
prospective demands. 


6. To determine what items of sup- 
ply cannot be provided for by conver- 
sion of privately owned manufactur- 
ing capacity, and thereby establish a 
basis for expansion of existing facili- 
ties and for the calculation of require- 


ments for construction of new facili- 
ties. 


7. To minimize the need for con- 
struction of new facilities during war, 
by fostering thorough utilization of 
existing facilities. 


8. To foster cost estimation in ad- 
vance by industry, so as to expedite 
negotiation of contracts. 


9. To provide for civilian needs. 


This program, according to Lt. Col. 
Hamilton, is a part of the over-all In- 
dustrial Mobilization program now be- 
ing organized under the supervision 
of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board in Washington, on which all 
branches of the military services are 
represented. Manufacturers are now 
being interviewed and their facilities 
and future possibilities for the manu- 
facture of items required by the Quar- 
termaster Corps catalogued. 
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IT’S MADE 





IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 


and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 


Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Air Conditioning 4 
liome Heating Service Inc (forced air heating 
units, oil fired) South Norwalk 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 


plugs) West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 


Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp Aluminum Castings ‘Stratford 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


New Haven 


Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
' Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 


Ammunition New Haven 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Mamhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


and cords) New Haven 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 


Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(Small) Hartford 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 
Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


aluminum) Hartford 
Banks 
Hall Mfg Co (dime and combination) Ansonia 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 


Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 


New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 

N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 

Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 

Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Blacking Salts for Metals 

Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 

Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
ivision (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 

Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 


Manchester 


Bridgeport 


Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 

United States Finishing Company The (textile 

fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
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(Advertisement) 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
LR Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Boilers 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts & Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


, Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 


Bouillon Cubes 
Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Milford 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson — Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 

Manchester 

Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fiibre 
shipping containers) Portland 


Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


; Brass and Bronze 
American Brasss Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 

Bristol 

Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 


Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Brass Goods 

Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 

; Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 

Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 

Gaynor Electric Company Inc 


Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 


Bridgeport 


New Britain 
(Advt.) 
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Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C. H. 
Hooks) New Haven 


New Haven 


Broaching 


American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 


Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 

(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
I. C White Company The Waterbury 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 


Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
Ca New Haven 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 


Standard 
mills) 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 


Thompsonville 


Fitchville 


Casters Bridgeport 

Bassick Company The (Industrial and_General) 
Casters—Industria) | Bridgeport 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings 

Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, Z metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Gillette-Vibber The (gréy iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Rooth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 


sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Permanent Mould 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 

aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 

Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co she Bridgeport 


_ Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a spe- 


cialty) New Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


South Norwalk 
New Haven 


Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Cherries 
John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 


romium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
Chromium Process Company The 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation 

Chucks 

Chuck Co The 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 


Waterbury 
Shelton 
Hartford 


Cushman Hartford 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 


Clocks—Alarm Waterbury 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& electric) New Haven 

William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 
Winsted 

Clocks—Automatic Cooking 

Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 

Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 

Russell Mfg Co The 

Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Coinmaster Products 
Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Communication Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated (aircraft, marine, intra- 
facility) Stamford 


Fitchville 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Condensers 
Airadio Incorporated (variable) Stamford 
Cones 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 


Stanley P Rockweil Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Controllers 


Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Copper 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods 
tubes) Waterbury 
3ristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 


Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire. 


tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
y 
Copper Sheets Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
7 Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
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Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 


Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Cosmetics 

J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Cotton Yarn 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 


American Standard Co (special) Plantsville 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 


33 Hull St Shelton 

Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 

single and duplex) Mystic 

Delayed Action Mechanism 

M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 

J M Ney Company The Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 

Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Harttord 


Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 
Die & Tool Makers 
Parsons Tool Inc 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Britain 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The 

Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 

Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Dies 

American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 

Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Manchester 
Derby 


Hartford 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


Fitchville 


(sensitive) Hartford 
Drop Forgings 

Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 

Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 

3ridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 

Goodyear Rubber Sundries Inc (Guardian 
“*Plasti-Cleer,”” baby pants, crib sheets & bibs, 
household aprons, raincoats, scarves & hoods, 
shower curtains, etc.) New Haven 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Dust Collecting Systems 

Connecticut Blower Company 

Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
Silex Co The 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 


Hartford 


Plainville 
(Advt.) 
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Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cord & Cord Sets 
Accurate Insulated Wire Corp New Haven 
Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Rogers Corporation The 
Electric Knife Switches 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Hartford 
Plainville 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Centerbrook 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 


Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated Stamford 
Electronics 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnm & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 


freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The (including 


wrinkle finishes) Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 

Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company, Hartford 
Division Hartford 


Envelopes 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

I. C White Company The Waterbury 

Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 





Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 
Chas W. House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
, Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 
lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Wichester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Zeaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Wallingford 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 
Foundries 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnaces 
Home Heating Service Inc (warm air oil fired) 
South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The 
Fuse Blocks 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 


Gilman 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 


and steel) Stamford 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

Bridgeport 

Gauges 

American Standard Co Plantsville 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Comnany (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
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Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
General Plating 
Chromium Process Co The (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 
Glass and China 
Rockwell Silver Co The (silver decorated) 
Meriden 


Hartford 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Coffee Makers 
Silex Co The 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 ©»restville 
Glass Processing 
Woodbury Glass Company Inc 
Box 8 East Hartford 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balis, bags) 
Bristol 


New Haven 


Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating, 
centritugal, hydraulic) Portland 
Greeting Cards 
A.D Steinback & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 

Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and zinc) 
Waterbury 

Hand Tools 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

James J Ryan Tool Works The (screw drivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 

Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 
pliers, squares, snips, Wrenches) Southington 

Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 

Hall Mfg Co (bridge table) Ansonia 

P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) New Britain 

Sargent & Company New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 

Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American . Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 


Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Treating 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 

1945 New Britain Ave 
Driscoll Wire Company The 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 

296 Homestead Ave 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The 


Elmwood 
Shelton 


Hartford 


Waterbury 
(Advt.) 
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Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 


Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 

ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Hoists and Trolleys NP 
Mfg Company New Britain 

Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 

Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Union 


Hospital Signal Systems : 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 

Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 

Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Marking Tapes 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 

Industrial Refrigeration 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 

ists) 


Middletown 


(Special 
Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
(“Coracide” DDT 
Simsbury 


Hartford 


Darworth Incorporated 
Dispenser) 
Insecticide Bomb 
Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 


Seymour 


Bridgeport 


Kerite 


Instruments 


Bristol Company The Waterbury 


1-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
” perature) New Haven 
Insulation ae 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning ; 
} Hi Sessions & Son Bristol 
: Jib Borer 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring f 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Parsons Tool Inc New Britain 
Jig Grinder : 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jigs and Fixtures P 
American Standard Co Plantsville 


Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Lock Div American Hardware 


Corbin Cabinet v 
" New Britain 


Corp 


Graham Mfg Co The : Derby 
Sargent & Company _New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) 

Label Moisteners 
Packages Inc 
Laboratory Equipment 

Refrigeration Division 
Terryville 
New Haven 


South Norwalk 


Better Shelton 


Bowser Inc 


Industries Inc 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The 
Lathes 
Bullard Company The (vertical turret cutmaster 
and Mult-Au-Matic, vertical multi-spindle) 
Bridgeport 


Eastern 


Haven 


A W Flint Co 


Essex 


Leather oem 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 

Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 

Leather Goods Trimmings _ 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc.) Middletown 








Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Lithographing 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Locks—Banks 
Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Yale & Towne 


Locks—Builders 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Cabinet 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 
Stamford 


Corbin 
Corp 

Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Locks—Trunk 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non-Metallic 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Hallden Machine Company The (mil!) 
Thomaston 
Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Machines & 


tools for sheet metal’ fabrication—manually 
‘ & power operated) Southington 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 


Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machine Bases 
State Welding Co The (Fabricated Steel & 
Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 


Machine Work 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 


parts) . Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 

Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Special Devices Inc (Special. new develop- 
ments, engineering, design and construction) 
Berlin 
Machines— Automatic 

A _H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 

Machines—Automatic Chucking 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 

Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


Machines—Forming 


A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
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Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal-Working 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
he Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
(forming and tapping ) Waterbury 
Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Waterbury 
The 


Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Div The Indiana Steel 
Products Co Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines 


Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 


searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel and 

rubber) Hartford 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 


Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc 

Mechanical Specialties 
Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New 

Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold toda, hammers, auto 
repair Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Gregory 
Haven 


tools) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 


Metal Finishing 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products 
State Welding Company The Hartford 


Metal Products—Stampings 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Watebrury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 
1 H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
(Advt.) 
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Metal Stampings (Cont'd) 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, copper 


and steel) Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Stanley Works The New Britain 


Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Milk Bottle Carriers 


John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 


Hartford 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 

Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Mixing Equipment 

Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 

Monuments 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 
Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 


ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression. 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 


Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The _ Bridgpeort 
Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Oil Burners 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 


cial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 M gals., 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 
Olives 


John Magee & Co Incorporated 


Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Saybrook 
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Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Shelton 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 


Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & ‘Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Paints and Enamels 


Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The Meriden 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Strouse Adler Co The New Haven 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, suburban and 
interurban) New Haven 


Portland 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 


Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Ivoryton 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) Ivoryton 
Pickles 
Goodman Brothers Meriden 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


pe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
coper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Plainville 
Branford 


Hartford 


Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Plasticrete Bloc 

Plasticrete Corp 

Plastic Film Printing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
} Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Hamden 


Hartford 
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Plastic—Moulders 


Colt's Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Conn Plastics Waterbury 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Waterbury Companies Co Waterbury 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
. 


Hartford 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Platers—Chrome 
Hartford Chrome Corporation The Hartford 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 


Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 

Precious Metals 

J] M Ney Company The (for industry) 
Hartford 


Stamford 


Prefabricated Buildings 

City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 

Bridgeport 
Preserves 
Goodman Bros (and jellies) Meriden 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 

Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol’’) 

Simsbury 
Press Buttons 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Presses 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 


Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 


Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of 
Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 
New Haven 


Taylor & Greenough Co The 
T B Simonds Inc 
Walker-Rackliff Company The 
Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 
Printing Rollers 

Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 

Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 

Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 

Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
(Advt.) 


Hartford 
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Pyrometers 5 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Quartz Crystals Waterbury 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 


Rayon Specialties Hartford 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 


New Haven 


New Haven 


C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 


H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Hartford 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 


Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 

non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 


Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
J H Session & Sons Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and cop- 
per) Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing 
Bronze) 


(Brass and 
Waterbury 91 


Company 


Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Rolling Mills and Equipment 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rubber Chemicals 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 


Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 


Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber (so 
Rubber Co Inc The 

Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 

Rubber Soles 

Co Inc The 

Rubber Tile 

Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Danbury Danbury 


Danbury Rubber Danbury 


Danbury Danbury 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Safety Fuses Putnam 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Safety Goggles Putnam 
American Optical Company Safety 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The 


Division 
Putnam 
Hartford 


Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—industrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 

Doors and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 


Screws Derby 

Atlantic Screw Work (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 

The (socket set and socket 
Waterbury 


Bristol Company 
cap screws) 


Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Chromium Process Company ‘The Shelton 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 


Corbin Screw Div American 


Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Screw Machines 

H P Townsend Mfg Company The 
Screw Machine Accessories 

Barnaby Manufacturing and ‘Tool Company 
Bridgeport 

Screw Machine Products 


Hartford 


Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 


19 Staples Street : Bridgeport 
Connecticlut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 


Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Duda & Goodwin Mfg Co Woodbury 

Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts 


Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1% 


New Haven 
” capacity) 
New Haven 
Forestville 
Wethersfield 
Products Company The 
New Britain 
Plantsville 
Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 
(up to 4%” capacity) 


Humason Mfg Co The 
Lowe Mfg Co The 
National Automatic 


Nelson’s Screw Machine Products 
New 


Olson Brothers Company 


Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 

Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 

S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Screw Machine Tools 

Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 
Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Seasoning 
Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) 
Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 


New Milford 


Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 
J] B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 
Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Mfg Co 


Merriam (security boxes, fitted tool 


boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Sheet oo Stampings 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mig = The Naugatuck 


Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
IT H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
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Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St 
Silks 


New Haven 


Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 
Weteery 


Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
KwiK zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The — New Haven 


oa 
J B Williams Co The Cindustrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft . 
Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manutacturing Company The 


Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


National Sherardizing Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 


Hartford 
Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Special Tools & Dies 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 


Spreads 

Palmer Brothers Co 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Units 
Spring Co Inc 


Fitchville 


Owen Silent 


(mattreses and 
furniture) 


Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


New England Spring Manufacturing Company 


Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 


sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 

J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 
Plainville 


New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Fiat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel & rubber) 
Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Han-Dee Spring 
(Small) 


Naugatuck 
and Manufacturing Co The 
Hartford 
Stampings—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
1. C White Company The Waterbury 

Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
(Advt.) 
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teel 
Stanley Works The = and cold soiled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 

Hartford Electric Stee! Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

[ Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
, Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


, Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Div The Indiana Steel Products 
Co (Permanent) Stamford 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


New Britain 


New Haven 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 

Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 

Seamless Rubber Company The 

Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Haydon Manufacturing Co Inc 


Centerbrook 
Torrington 


Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
State Welding Co The Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 
Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Co The 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Tees, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


Middletown 


New Haven 

Moodus 
Tea 

Upham Food Products Inc package and tea 


balls) Hawleyville 
Telemetering Instruments 


Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
ockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


Therapeutic Equipment 


Airadio Incorporated Stamford 
Thermometers F 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 


Thin Gauge Metals ‘ 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 

rolls) Waterbury 

Thread 

American Thread Co The oe 
Gardiner Hall Jr Co The (cotton eowing). 

South Willington 

Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot- 

ton sewing) Moodus 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
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Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

Haydon Manufacturing Co Inc Torrington 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Timing Devices 
Haydon Manufacturing Co Inc 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Timing Devices & Time Switches 

Haydon Manufacturing Co Inc Torrington 


Torrington 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 

in rolls) Waterbury 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tool Designing 


American Standard Co Plantsville 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 


Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (special) 
Hartford 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Stamford 


New Haven 


tubes) Derby 
Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Typewriters 


Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300# AAR) Plainville 


Upholstery Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 


American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 
valves) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
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Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Automobile Tire 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
, Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Varnishes 

Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Velvets 


Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 
Vises 


Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co. The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake e Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 


Hartford 
Hartford 


ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) a 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to or 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 
Washers—Felt 

Chas W. House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co Ps : 
& wrist) aven 
United States Time Corporation ™" 
Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 

G E Wheeler Company carters of Steel 

& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 

Industrial Welding Company (Equ ipment 

Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) artford 

Poreupine Company The Bridgeport 


State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods : 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels , 
Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
Wheels—industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
Wire 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 


Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 
Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) . Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
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NON-CORRODING “ALLENS” 
for applications where steel is 
subject to excessive moisture, 
chemical fumes or corrosive 
vapors. Made of “18-8 Type” 
Stainless, non-heat treated, non- 
magnetic. Set screws: stock 
sizes #6 to 4%” diameter; cap 
screws: #8 to 4”. N.C. threads 
only. Class 3 fit; Allen pre- 
cision fastenings... Order of 
your local Allen Distributor, 
or write us for samples and 


literature 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 





HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


it’s Made in Connecticut 
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Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 

423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) — 


Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Rolock Incorporated 


Fairfield 
Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Verplex Company The Essex 
; Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wiremolding 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Wire Products 


Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan 


t ¢ handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) 


West Haven 


Wire Shapes 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Wire—Specialties 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Wood Handles 

Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 

& small tools) Salisbury 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes s 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W. House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated _ (Woolen, 
knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc ’ ; 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings : 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 
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106 ANN ST-HARTFORD, CONI 








We believe in the future of Connecticut 
and we're backing up this belief with more 
than words. Last year our construction pro- 
gram was the largest in our history. During 


BASICALL Y 


PEOPLE DON'T CHANGE 


1948 we will continue to add buildings, 











poles, cable, switchboards and other equip- 


ment as rapidly as possible —to meet the 


THEY CONTINUE TO LIKE 


unprecedented demand for service, to handle 


GOOD CLOTHES 


the growing volume of calls and to improve 


the service for all who use it. For it is our 


GOOD FURNITURE 
aim to provide a constantly improving ser- 


GOOD CARS 


vice and to make it available wherever and 


GOOD PRINTING 


whenever it is wanted. 


UG ea ee 
adds amma 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
A Division of Connecticut Printers, Incorporated 


Hartford 1, Connecticut 








